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‘Playing in the sandbox’ yields major AIDS breakthrough 


Ingenuity and persistence pay off for U of A grad students 


By Geoff McMaster 


night in 1997 when he checked his 

e-mail and opened up an attached 
image from his friend Dr. Aishad Lalani 
in San Francisco. Lighting up the screen 
was a picture of two plates—one white, 
one a glowing blue—with a single-word 
message: Eureka! 

The image clearly and unmistakably 
proclaimed a major scientific discovery. 
The blue stain indicated a relative of hu- 
man smallpox specific to rabbits, called 
myxoma, had infected cells through the 
same entryway used by the human immu- 
nodeficiency virus or HIV. If scientists can 
shut the door on myxoma, it may be possi- 
ble to do the same for AIDS. That link 
could point the way to an AIDS vaccine. 

“I remember looking at [the picture] 
and going, ‘Oh my God, that’s it!’” says 
Pannu, a doctoral student in biochemistry. 

“We both knew at that moment we'd 
stumbled onto something big,” says 
Lalani. 

He and Pannu first began speculating 
on the link between the two viruses over 
beer three years ago, when both were 
graduate students at the U of A—Pannu 
in biochemistry and Lalani in virology. 
But what began as a “sandbox science” 
experiment—unlikely, slightly outra- 
geous, definitely unfunded—has now 
turned into a career-making break- 
through for the two young scientists and 
others who helped prove their findings. 

The results were published last week 
in the prestigious journal Science and 
immediately became hot news in the 
local, national and international media. 
Pannu is now known across the country 
as the “cool cat of science.” 

“This is the kind of thing you dream 
about,” says Helen Everett, a U of A doc- 
toral student who helped verify the re- 
sults. It’s all the more satisfying, says 
Lalani, because it was a shot in the dark, 
hatched in more relaxed moments when 
the mind takes a creative turn. 

“Raj and I both sleep late in the morn- 
ing, but we consequently work late,” he 
says on the phone from San Francisco. “In 
the evening when things are calmer, and 
when your experiments are running, you 


Ress Pannu will never forget that 


The media-dubbed “cool cat of science” Raj Pannu with colleague Helen Everett. 


can sit around and chat...We’d talk about 
everything from girls to really cool mov- 
ies.” 

Their late night discussion at the 
Black Dog Pub on Whyte Avenue quickly 
turned to HIV in December 1996. Dr. Bob 
Gallo, co-discoverer of HIV, had an article 
published in Science, which identified 
the chemokine receptors used by the 
AIDS virus to enter human cells. Lalani 
happened to be working on myxoma at 
the time, and Pannu was bold enough to 
ask the question, “What if...?” 

There was a buzz going around when 
Gallo’s paper came out, he says. “We sort 
of deluded ourselves into thinking that 
while we're doing our PhDs in other 
things, we could also solve the AIDS 
problem at the same time—that was our 
little fantasy.” 


“We both knew at 
that moment we'd = 
stumbled onto 
something big.” 
—Dr. Alshad Lalani 


With the help of another friend who 
was working on HIV, Lalani and Pannu 
first tried to cripple the virus by inhibit- 
ing its chemokines—small proteins on its 
surface— thereby preventing it from en- 
tering through the chemokine receptor. 
The first round of experiments, however, 
went nowhere. ‘ 

“We were totally bummed out,” says 
Lalani. “This was one of many experi- 
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ments we had done playing in the sand- 
box that didn’t work.” 

In 1997, Lalani’s supervisor Dr. Grant 
McFadden moved to the University of 
Western Ontario, and Lalani followed 
him to finish his thesis. But the potential 
link between myxoma and HIV continued 
to haunt him. He contacted another of his 
former U of A classmates, Dr. Chris 
Arendt, then working on AIDS research 
at New York University. Arendt geneti- 
cally engineered mouse cells with human 
chemokine receptors and Lalani soon 
succeeded in infecting the cells through 
the receptors. 

“Those mice cells were the best thing 
that ever happened,” says Lalani. “All of 
a sudden the whole plate went blue and 
...I freaked!” He was finally ready to 
share his experiment with McFadden, 
who was visibly “flabbergasted,” says 
Lalani. McFadden immediately designed 
a series of experiments to verify the re- 
sults and push the project to publication. 
Lalani received first authorship on the 
paper, followed by four graduate stu- 
dents, including Pannu and Everett, and 
McFadden. 

One of the most encouraging aspects 
of the journey from sandbox to Science 
was the collaboration among graduate 
students, says Lalani. 

“This was students communicating 
amongst themselves, not on a prescribed 
level but on a natural, curious basis. All 
these people with different situations but 
with one common thread—we’re always 
curious about scientific questions.” 

But where is there to go after scaling 
the lofty heights of Science, described by 
Pannu as the “Holy Grail” of his profes- 
sion, a once-in-a-lifetime taste of glory? 

“T don’t know, maybe I'll win an 
Academy Award or something,” says 
Pannu. 

For now, Lalani says he feels on top 
of the world studying virology at the 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute at the 
University of San Francisco. 

Says Lalani: “Curing infectious dis- 
eases, eating the best food in the world 
and surfing on weekends—you can’t go 
wrong.” » 


CHANCELLOR 
HOLE 
APPOINTED 
ALBERTA’S 
LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNOR 


On Dec. 9, 1999 
Prime Minister Jean 
Chrétien appointed 
Chancellor Lois Hole 
as Alberta’s next 


lieutenant governor. Hole will succeed Lt.-Gov. Bud 
Olson early in the new year. More information will be 


available in the Jan. 7, 2000 edition of Folio. 


CORRECTION 


In the last edition of Folio, the photograph on 
page 3 was flipped during the graphic design 


process. Here is how the photograph and caption 


should have appeared: 


Anielski and Plourde: disagreement in the oil 


sands royalty debate but agreement on the need 
for transparency in Alberta’s resource economy. 


Folio apologizes for the error. 
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.. It makes sense. 


The University of Alberta maintains a database of 
all alumni. This database is used to send you news 


about the U of A, including Folio and New Trail, 
invitations to special events and requests for 
support. On Sept. 1, 1999, post-secondary 
institutions were required to comply with the 


Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy 


legislation of the province of Alberta. In 


accordance with this legislation, please respond 


to one of the following options: 


( Please keep my name, or 
Gi Remove my name from the Folio list. 


Signature 


No response means the University of Alberta 
assumes an individual wishes to remain on the 
mailing list. 


Alberta hits the jackpot 


Gaming Institute to research games of chance 


By Dan Carle 


Vi: Justik’s association with the Univer- 
sity of Alberta was rewarding: a spot on 
the Golden Bears football team and even- 
tually a master of business administration 
degree. Sure he bet on the horses every 
now and then, but Vic Justik could afford 
to as owner of a bar/restaurant that he 
says, even five years ago, gave him enough 
money to live the rest of his days work- 
free. 

When Vic Justik had video lottery ter- 
minals installed, his life became a vicious 
litany of tribulations. Gambling, to the 
tune of $1,500 per day at its peak, nearly 
killed him. 

“IT was going to get drunk one night 
and drive in front of a semi, so they would 
think I was just drunk instead of it being a 
suicide. I was down pretty low,” said 
Justik, now 55, whose time as a heavy 
gambler measured only two years. He 
hasn’t gambled now for three. He’s hum- 
bled but aware. 

“As soon as I found out why I was 
gambling, I have never gambled since,” 
he said, citing esteem and acceptance diffi- 
culties, which of course became erased 
through the rush in games of chance, hop- 
ing like every other gambler to strike it 
rich. “By winning all that happened was 
my betting increased.” 


His betting now ceased, Justik is out to 
help gamblers. He’s one of 20 members of 
the Alberta Gaming Research Council 
General, the advisory body to the newly 
established Alberta Gaming Research In- 
stitute, a tri-university agreement between 
the Alberta government and the Universi- 
ties of Alberta, Calgary and Lethbridge. At 
a Nov. 26 press conference in Calgary, the 
province committed $4.5 million for arms- 
length research, information services and 
“knowledge exposition” on gambling. The 
University of Alberta will be the base for 
the Gambling Research Institute, likely 
within the Faculty of Extension Govern- 
ment Studies area. 

Dr. Garry Smith, a professor emeritus 
of physical education and recreation and a 
15-year researcher on gambling, worked 
on the project for more than three years, 
and will play an as-yet-to-be-determined 
role with the Alberta Gaming Research 
Institute. 

“About 90 per cent of adult Albertans 
gamble in a given year. Just about every- 
body does it to some extent,” Smith said. 
“Four per cent of the total population 
have a problem. Those four per cent affect 
everybody else to some extent, because 
they go bankrupt and they default on 
payments...so it does touch on us all. 


For those people, gambling can be devas- 
tating.” 

“There are so many unknowns in 
terms of gambling. It brings in a lot of rev- 
enue but we don’t fully know the impact, 
social and economic,” Smith said. 

Justik knows the impact. 

“When a gambler is in trouble, he is 
down and out. He doesn’t usually have a 
penny because his spouse has booted him 
out. Gamblers have borrowed from every- 
body. They are finished. They have no 
place to go,” he said. 

“J think if we all work as a team, we 
can come up with something pretty 
good.”m 
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Humbled but aware of the gambling addiction, Justik 
(right) has been “clean” for three years. Behind him is 
Dr. Garry Smith. 


Statement on ‘merit’ to be added to job ads 


By Geoff McMaster 


A old debate resurfaced with familiar 
passion at General Faculties Council 
last week, sparked by proposed changes to 
the university's equity-hiring statement. 

By a narrow margin, the 
council voted to add one sen- 
tence to the beginning of the 
statement included in univer- 
sity job advertisements. It will 
now read: “The University of 
Alberta hires on the basis of 
merit. We are committed to the 
principle of equity in employ- 
ment. We welcome diversity and encour- 
age applications from all qualified women 
and men, including persons with disabili- 
ties, members of visible minorities, and 
Aboriginal persons.” 

Employment Equity Adviser Cathy 
Anne Pachnowski explained the university 
has always hired on the basis of merit, but 
stated it explicitly would “more clearly 
reflect our policy.” 

Discussion became particularly 
heated—with table thumping and ap- 


“I'm not clear on how 
hermaphrodites will fit 


into this statement.” 


—Dr. Michael Mauws 


plause on both sides of the debate— 

after Dr. Derek Sayer proposed an 
amendment removing mention of specific 
categories of applicants. He suggested 
changing the third sentence 
to read simply: “We wel- 
come diversity and encour- 
age applications from all 
qualified individuals.” 

“J cannot conceive of any- 
body qualified to apply fora 
position of university profes- 
sor at this university who 
would not apply on the grounds they were 
female, disabled, an aboriginal person or a 
member of a visible minority,” said Sayer. 
“What I object to in this statement is its 
tokenism.” 

Dr. Michael Mauws agreed identifying 
certain groups necessarily excluded others. 
“For example, I’m not clear on how her- 
maphrodites will fit into this statement,” 
he said. “On that basis I think what Dr. 
Sayer is proposing would be a step for- 
ward.” 


However many members of council 
argued the amendment, which was in the 
end defeated, would be a step backward to 
a time when the university didn’t see the 
need for employment equity standards. 

“T think it would be a very regressive 
move,” said Dean of Law Lewis Klar. “The 
purpose of these words is to remind us 
that there are certain principle disadvan- 
taged groups which are under-represented 
at this university.” 

Graduate Students’ Association Presi- 
dent Laura Bonnett said there’s no point in 
having an equity statement “if you don’t 
make it known to the larger academic 
community that we are a welcoming envi- 
ronment and we do support cultural diver- 
sity on this campus in all of its forms.” 

Graduate student representative Julie 
Harris said mentioning specific groups in 
the statement might not be necessary if 
progress had been made in increasing their 
numbers. “In fact, the numbers are going 
the wrong way in some categories,” she 
said. = 


Transfer students set to change campus demographic 


By Geoff McMaster 


irst- and second-year students may soon 

be in the minority on campus if more 
opt to begin their post-secondary education 
at community colleges before transferring 
to universities. And this growing transfer 
system will likely have huge funding impli- 
cations for the University of Alberta, says 
Vice-President (Academic) Doug Owram. 

Grant MacEwan Community College, 

which now has about 3,800 full- and part- 
time students enrolled in the transfer pro- 
gram, is planning to double that number 
within the next five years, and many other 
community colleges have similar plans. 
Owram told General Faculties Council 
(GFC) last week he is “a little concerned” 
with the new trend. “If they keep throwing 
those first- and second-year students at us, 
at some point our ability to take those stu- 
dents runs out,” he said. About 2,500 
transfer students are expected to enroll at 
the U of A within the next few years. 


Owram says the university will never 
eliminate first and second year, but agrees 
that, for many students, starting at com- 
munity college is the most efficient way 
to ease into a post-secondary education. 
Tuition at Grant MacEwan, for example, 
is about $1,000 less than at the U of A. 

“Students are deciding that the U of A 
isn’t the best choice to start off with, and 
from a financial point of view that’s only 
going to get bigger,” says Students’ Union 
President Mike Chalk. 

Owram says he has repeatedly asked 
the provincial government to recognize the 
20 per cent difference between the cost of 
delivering the first two years and last two 
years of courses and has received a 
“symphathetic” response. But he also said 
the university must soon decide how 
much to expand third- and fourth-year 
programs and indicated he would bring 
proposals to GFC within the next 12 
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months to address the prospect of shifting 
enrolment. 

Dr. Mazi Shirvani, president of the 
Association of the Academic Staff, says 
professors are still uncertain just what the 
increased numbers of transfer students in 
years three and four will mean for instruc- 
tors. But with fewer first- and second-year 
students, he says, the university will likely 
lose sessional staff, who teach mostly at 
the junior levels. 

He also said there is “anecdotal 
evidence” to suggest transfer students, 
depending on the college, are not as well 
prepared for third year as those who begin 
at university. 

Learning Minister Lyle Oberg has 
called the transfer system the “wave of the 
future” and has agreed funding formulas 
for universities must change to reflect the 
difference in cost. = 
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Future file: peering into the crystal ball 


A Top 10 list of predictions for the coming century 


By Geoff McMaster 


asked a number of people across cam 

pus, on behalf of Folio, for their turn- 
of-the-century predictions (for all you pur- 
ists out there, let’s bend to the popular 
hype and consider this the start of the new 
millennium). I suggested they could talk 
about hopes, fears or any trends they see 
worth mentioning. Here’s what they had 
to say: 


Pisce as we are on the brink of 2000, I 


LEWIS CARDINAL, CO-ORDINATOR, 
NATIVE STUDENT SERVICES 

“Within 100 years, I see an indigenous 
university situated right here, side by side 
and in partnership with the U of A. This 
indigenous university will provide post- 
secondary studies for aboriginal and non- 
aboriginal students in Canada with con- 
nections and participation of indigenous 
scholars and programs around the world. 
It will be a place of interdisciplinary re- 
search and study utilizing indigenous 
world-view pedagogies in parallel with, 
not in opposition to, the western world 
view. Allin the hopes of furthering the 
collective understanding and appreciation 
of nature, humanity, spirit and thought.” 


DR. GRAHAM LOWE, PROFESSOR, SOCIOLOGY 

“Two big challenges (at a minimum!) 
face us in the work world. First, as a soci- 
ety, we must address the growing divide 
between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ jobs, and the 
resulting economic marginalization of 
large numbers of people (especially less- 
educated youth, aboriginal persons, single 
parent mothers). 

“Related to this, access to post-second- 
ary education has become more strongly 
linked to social inequality. Second, despite 
all the ‘human-capital’ investments in 
classrooms and on the job, we lag behind 
in creatively using people’s talents in 
workplaces. This is a huge issue for na- 
tional productivity and an individual’s 
quality of work life.” 


DR. DAVID SCHINDLER, PROFESSOR, 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

“T have a hard time finding anything 
positive to say about the environment in 
the next millennium. Water quality will 
become a global problem, and quantity 
will limit food production in much of the 
world, including southern Alberta. There 
will be increased privatization of water 
supplies, with rapidly increasing prices 
as a result...Weak provincial legislation 
to protect habitat will cause an accelerat- 
ing increase in endangered species. All 
freshwater and marine fisheries will col- 
lapse, and we will replace these with 
farmed fish, largely genetically modified 
strains. 

“Why do I continue to fight a losing 
battle? Perhaps by 2100, society will real- 
ize all the environmental rape for profit 
hasn’t given us any real increase in hap- 
piness, and a turn around will begin.” 


DR. DIANE COX, PROFESSOR, 
MEDICAL GENETICS 

“The first draft of the 
sequence of the whole hu- 
man genome is predicted 
to be available in the 
spring of 2000, with the 
final completed sequence 
available in 2003. The im- 
plications are full of prom- 
ise—more accurate diagno- 
sis and prognosis, preven- 
tion of disease, and new 
treatment. The Human 
Genome Project may have 
a more major impact on 
the course of human health 
than any other discovery in 
the coming millennium. 
Add your ‘gene card’ to 
the credit cards in your 
wallet!” 


TIM CAULFIELD, 
RESEARCH DIRECTOR, 
HEALTH LAW INSTITUTE 
“Many commentators 
have suggested we are at 
the dawn of the ‘biotech 
century’—and for good 
reason. Already we see human cloning, 
xeno-transplantation, genetically tailored 
pharmaceuticals, gene therapies, designer 
babies and genetic tests for a variety of ail- 
ments and human conditions. If you believe 
the hype, we are about to be inundated 
with a multitude of new biotechnologies. 
My optimistic side predicts Canada will 
meet the complex social, ethical and legal 
challenges that flow from these scientific 
advances with thoughtful, responsive and 
scientifically informed policies. My pessi- 
mistic side predicts society and regulators 
will succumb to the bombastic rhetoric sur- 
rounding the ‘genetic revolution,’ and do 
little more than add to the hype and facili- 
tate a geneticization of society.” 


the corner. 


DR. DOUG OWRAM, VICE-PRESIDENT 
(ACADEMIC) AND PROVOST 

“Traditional universities are not obso- 
lete in the new century. The personal inter- 
change of students and faculty, and stu- 
dents with students will continue to be at 
the heart of learning. 

“However the Canadian university 
system will become more hierarchical in 
two ways. First, the expansion of a basic 
need for undergraduate degrees will bring 
more ‘non-research’ institutions into the 
degree-granting realm. Second, the same 
expansion of undergraduate degrees as a 
percentage of population will tend to create 
distinctions between ‘high-end’ degrees 
and the others, similar to what we see south 
of the border. 

“The current rise in tuition will slow or 
even stop until some future time when, 
after years of quiet, tuition increases come 
back on the table.” 


JANET SMITH, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
“The search for inclusion by groups 
previously marginalized will continue. The 

university already has a diverse student 
population. The momentum exists to move 
this diversity to all constituencies of the 
university. We each need to learn how best 
to teach, research, work and study ina cul- 
ture of difference. I believe this is the learn- 
ing challenge of the next century. My hope 
is for the University of Alberta to lead the 
way by nurturing a culture of difference, 
building a sense of belonging, and demon- 
strating the scholarly benefits that flow 
from the full and unfettered contributions 
of all our university citizens.” 


DR. RANDY GARRISON, DEAN, FACULTY OF EXTENSION 

“One does not have to be a visionary to 
see a strong outreach presence will be a 
strategic imperative for the University of 
Alberta early in the next century. The uni- 
versity will have to demonstrate its rel- 
evance beyond its traditional clientele, if it 
is to attract the necessary resources to sup- 
port higher-order learning and research 
central to its mission and its vision to be 
indisputably recognized. To paraphrase a 
recent statement from the Chronicle of 
Higher Education, it is a fact outreach will 
become the third mission of universities, 
after research and teaching.” 


IAN READE, DIRECTOR, ATHLETICS AND RECREATION 

“T think the need for external relations 
and connections with the alumni in the 
community will be driven by athletics at 
most universities. There is a natural affinity 
for sports in our communities, and the pub- 
lic can identify with sporting events. The 
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Diane Cox, Lewis Cardinal (standing), Graham Lowe (sitting)and Janet Smith: gazing into the future, when the “future” is around 


university needs to make long-term connec- 
tions with alumni in ways that make 
alumni feel good, and sport is the vehicle.” 


LEWIS KLAR, DEAN, FACULTY OF LAW 

“For the past century, Canadian law 
schools have all been associated with ma- 
jor universities and have, for the most part, 
been publicly funded institutions. The 
result has been legal education in Canada 
has been universally and consistently of 
high quality... 

“The danger of creating two tiers of 
law schools in Canada is now very real. 
Will we have wealthy, highly financed 
schools, funded from high tuition fees on 
one tier, and schools whose tuition fees 
and other sources of revenue are frozen 
and much lower on the other? I hope not. 
Unless funding for legal education across 
Canada remains relatively equal, however, 
I do not see how this result can be 
avoided.” 


DR. JIM BECK, CHAIR, RENEWABLE RESOURCES 

“Education in the next century is 
bound to move to more individual learn- 
ing, using your own computer in your 
own home. I expect the use of virtual-real- 
ity kinds of approaches can and will elimi- 
nate many current field trips, etc. 

“The world as a collection of current 
countries is bound to change dramatically 
over the next century. Human kind will 
develop the means for colonization of other 
bodies in space and we will move off Earth 
to establish ourselves elsewhere. No doubt 
we will find cures for many of today’s cur- 
rent illnesses that plague us, but will we 
find a cure for the common cold?” = 
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Remembering Dec. 


Engineering students win award for memorial 


By Phoebe Dey 


hen Gregg Broks recently walked by 

his engineering team’s newly built 
monument to the 14 women killed in the 
Montreal Massacre, he felt overwhelmed. 

“The other day a guy and a girl were 
sitting on the bench and it hit me that what 
we did will be there for 
awhile,” said Broks, president 


deadline. I can’t emphasize enough how 
much the group gave up to do this.” 

Each participating school received $1,000 
to develop, design and construct a suitable 
memorial on its campus. The U of A team 
created a set of benches set in a semicircle 
around a rock, with a copper 
plaque listing the names of the 


of the Civil Engineer Student 
Society. “We feel very proud 
about what we did.” 

“We” is a group of eight 


“Now | think of each 


individual as a separate 


14 engineering students killed 
by Marc Lépine at Ecole 
Polytechnique Dec. 6, 1989. 
The monument sits at the 


volunteers from civil and envi- 


woman rather than an 


northwest corner of the admin- 


ronmental engineering who 
placed second in a national 


event. There are 14 


istration building. Fourteen 
supports hold up the benches. 


memorial design competition. 


In the package he pre- 


When the governing body of individuals and 14 pared for the workers, Broks 
the student society heard about : included a copy of Lépine’s 
the contest, most people supports and without suicide note, which he 
thought as engineers they thought motivated the 
& Santon those the monument a 
should be responsible for an volunteers. 
eu: Sas would fall.” When we started this, | 
We agreed, but finding had very little exposure to the 
volunteers was like pulling —Gregg Broks event and to tell the truth, it 


teeth,” said Broks. “Especially 

in engineering where we can 

spend 80 hours a week doing homework. 
Then the guy we needed permission from 
to build in quad was on holidays so we 
didn’t start until a week before the Nov. 15 


was a day that had come and 

gone,” said Broks. “Now | 
think of each individual as a separate 
woman rather than an event. There are 14 
individuals and 14 supports and without 
those the monument would fall.” 


Fourteen female engineering students lit candles at a 
ceremony unveiling an award-winning monument built 
by civil and environmental students honoring the 
victims of the Montreal Massacre 10 years ago. 
(Above) Dr. Aminah Fayek, assistant professor, 
construction engineering and management, 
participated at the ceremony, as did about 150 
people from across campus. 


The second-place finish brought $5,000 
to the University of Alberta, which will be 
used for scholarships for female engineer- 
ing students. The competition was spon- 
sored by the 1989 Memorial Foundation, 
formed after the massacre by the Canadian 
Council of Professional Engineers. The Uni- 
versity of Calgary placed first and Laval 
University came third in the competition. 

To mark the 10th anniversary, the stu- 
dents rounded up 14 women engineers to 
light candles in a noon-hour ceremony 
Monday to remember the victims and 
officially unveil the monument. More than 
150 students, faculty and staff chose to 
remember. # 


Toronto doctor challenges privatization of knowledge 


Corporate sector needs universities—not other way around, says outspoken researcher Dr. Nancy Olivieri 


By Dan Rubinstein 


hree years ago, when prominent 

Toronto medical researcher Dr. Nancy 
Olivieri discovered the new drug she was 
testing was actually harming some of her 
patients, her first instinct was to alert 
them. 

Her reaction seemed logical enough— 
and one might assume a highly regarded 
doctor like Olivieri could easily act unilat- 
erally to ensure patient safety. But anyone 
who has even casually followed Canadian 
medical news over the last couple of years 
knows that’s not at all what happened. 

Olivieri, who works at Toronto’s Hos- 
pital for Sick Children, a teaching hospital 
linked to the University of Toronto, was 
testing a drug called deferiprone, a treat- 
ment for the inherited blood disorder 
thalassemia. 

Deferiprone had been developed by 
Toronto-based generic drug manufacturer 
Apotex Inc. When Olivieri’s clinical find- 
ings revealed the drug was far from per- 
fect, Apotex vice-president Dr. Michael 
Spino quickly threatened legal action if she 


broke a confidentiality clause in her re- 
search contract by alerting patients. 

This was 1996 and, thanks to govern- 
ment funding cuts, the Hospital for Sick 
Children and the University of Toronto 
were increasingly reliant on private finan- 
cial injections to conduct important re- 
search. Neither institution, said Olivieri, 
was quick to support her in her rapidly 
escalating dispute with Apotex. 

“Good and bad, truth and lies col- 
lided,” said Olivieri, who spoke during a 
session called “Who is Being Served? Phar- 
maceutical Research and the Best Interests 
of the Patient” at the Parkland Institute’s 
annual conference last month. 

“Many universities and hospitals feel 
they cannot afford to do anything any 
more. The facts of this case and its ethical 
implications are so straightforward to be 
almost uninteresting.” 

Speaking to more than 200 listeners in 
a packed lecture theatre, Olivieri’s story 
was a fitting conclusion to the three-day 
conference, The Corporation as Big Brother: 


Challenging the Privatization of Knowledge. 
Her central argument—that independent 
research must remain protected from cor- 
porate concerns lest its integrity be com- 
promised—was a perfect fit with the 
theme of the event. 

Deferiprone, she said, is ineffective and 
unsafe in more than 50 per cent of patients. 
It can potentially cause cirrhosis of the 
liver and even death. But Apotex, in her 
view, with visions of dollar signs dancing 
in its head, was willing to sacrifice patient 
safety and the freedom of information to 
get its drug to market. 

This is not a strictly 1990s phenom- 
enon, Olivieri said. Four decades ago, 
when rumors of morning-sickness drug 
thalidomide causing birth defects in babies 
began to surface, the industry line was 
“drug companies are our friends.” 

Blind faith, Olivieri said, is no longer 
an option. Universities and hospitals must 
realize corporations need them—not the 
other way around. They must write firm 
rules protecting themselves from private 
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interests, and management must be willing 
to stand up and protect the integrity of 
their staff. 

“Honesty is the best policy,” Olivieri 
said, closing her talk by quoting comedian 
George Carlin. “But it’s important to re- 
member that, by elimination, dishonesty is 
the second best policy. And to some peo- 
ple second best isn’t all that bad.” 


Olivieri: “Blind faith” is no longer an option. 


Photos: Richard Siemens 


David Williamson 
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Making sense of Seattle 


Time to bring the ‘medieval’ trade-negotiation process into a new century 


By Dr. Ray V. Rasmussen, TransAlta Professor of Environmental Policy, Faculty of Business 


s we uncomfortably observe the 

events in Seattle, particularly the 

steel-helmeted, mace-wielding police 
confronting what look to be thousands of 
mostly youthful, non-violent protestors, 
we must all be asking, “What has gone 
wrong?” 

Academic trade economists have ar- 
gued convincingly that trade deals create 
better standards of living here, and have 
the potential of creating higher standards 
throughout the world. While I buy their 
arguments, the Seattle conflict leaves me 
with little doubt that the trade-negotiation 
process is deeply flawed and that there is a 
greater meaning taking shape beneath the 
facade of the World Trade Organization 
(WTO). 

The scene in Seattle reminds me of the 
free speech/anti-war movement in 
Berkeley, Calif., in the late 
1960s. I remember the 


Noah’s ark of flat-earth advocates, protec- 
tionist trade unions and yuppies looking 
for their 1960s fix....” 

¢ Paul Sullivan, Globe & Mail: “Who 
are these people? ... Well, they are anar- 
chists and environmentalists, unionists 
and peasants, AIDS activists and farmers 
against genetically modified foods ... they 
come from everywhere ... to join a ‘festival 
of resistance.’” 

Berkeley’s president was certain ra- 
tionality would win the day, that his view 
of order (in this case, that political activity 
should not be conducted on a university 
campus) would prevail because the greater 
non-radical majority would listen to his 
arguments and go home. He continued to 
make his failed argument in the media 
even when people were being beaten, tear 
gassed and arrested en masse on the steps 

of the administra- 


In this decade there are two critical differ- 
ences. 

First, these same trade negotiators are 
perceived to be making deals that will have 
binding impacts on our resources, our 
national sovereignty and our environmen- 
tal and labor standards. Second, Trans- 
national Corporations (TNCs), which now 
have more power than many nation-states 
(50 of the world’s 100 largest economic 
units are TNCs), are perceived to be domi- 
nating the trade agenda and process. In- 
deed, the lobby groups in attendance read 
like a who’s-who of the corporate West: 
the Business Council on National Issues, 
the Washington Council on International 
Trade, the Alliance of Manufacturers and 
Exporters of Canada, the U.S. Alliance for 
Trade Expansion, the American Electronics 
Association, the Emergency Committee for 

American Trade, the list goes 


tion building. He 


on. Here we might ask the 


Berkeley president addressing The scene in Seattle continued to op- Yes, | too drink coffee = Globe and Mail's question of 
similar masses surrounded by , pose free speech ; them: “Who are these people?” 
similarly ominous-looking reminds me of the free on campus even made from imported More important, where are 
police. He told us that we : when the Berkeley (~~, —soottherr interests—the environ- 
must disband, that the focus at speech/anti-war academic senate beans. But do those mental, labor and other non- 
Berkeley was on academic . voted intheration 9, 9) 7s government lobbyists—the 
learning and that political movement in Berkeley, of se to one in of us who have countervailing powers that are 
g and that po ven to one ) gp 
protest rallies must take place Calif. in the late 1960s. favor of allowing nagging concerns supposed to make democracy 
off-campus. The irony was we : it. At that point, tick? Do they share equal ac- 
young men had all recently | remember the Berkeley the president lost have to accept both cess to the negotiators, to gov- 
been forced to register for the credibility. ernment leaders, to setting the 
draft and on graduation president addressing Today, we the trade deals and agenda, to the systems of infor- 
would be further forced to have his incarna- mation dissemination, to re- 
participate in what we be- similar masses tion in Thomas the trade-negotiation search on the trade process? 


lieved was an immoral (and 
deadly) war. Another irony: it 


surrounded by similarly 


Their actions in Seattle indicate 


D’ Aquino speak- 


ing for 150 Cana- _ process? 


seemed to me that the Ameri- 
can constitution guaranteed 


ominous-looking police 


dian corporations 
as president of the 


the right to peaceful assembly. 

A second similarity is the 
rhetoric of dismissal. In 
Berkeley, it was suggested the 
free speech movement was the spawn of 
the radical left, the massed participants 
were unknowing dupes and the war in 
Vietnam was legitimate (remember the 
Domino Theory?). Yes, the demonstrations 
were organized by the radical left. But, the 
draft card in my pocket, my sense of the 
meaning of the U.S. constitution, and an 
understanding of how the First World War 
squandered the youth of a nation told me I 
was a dupe if I didn’t take the opportunity 
to engage in peaceful protest. 

Consider the similar denials and dis- 
missals: 

¢ Thomas Friedman, New York Times: 
“These anti-WTO protesters—who are a 


and army reservists. 


Business Council on National 
Issues: “What businesses 
should be doing is pointing 
out to the anti-trade demon- 
strators that they personally benefit from 
trade ... Many of them started their day 
with a Starbucks coffee made with im- 
ported beans, ate lunch at a McDonald’s, a 
successful trans-national corporation, and 
wore Nike running shoes [made overseas]. 
... They are talking about the evils of 
trade. The hypocrisy factor is stunning.” 

D’Aquino’s remarks hit home. Yes, I 
too drink coffee made from imported 
beans. But does that mean that I have to 
accept both the trade deals and the trade- 
negotiation process? 

In previous decades we were content 
to let the WTO negotiators and lawyers set 
minor tariff rules in closed-door sessions. 


the answer to these questions is 

“No.” For the most part, the 

other interests are in the streets. 

The rhetoric of TNC representatives 
suggests that they do not intend to change 
their present domination of the trade proc- 
ess, but instead will step up their attempts 
to justify it. For example, Terry Laggner 
Brown, communications director for the 
pro-trade Washington Council on Interna- 
tional Trade, stated: “We're leaving today 
to the protesters. ... in the longer term, the 
pro-trade forces will prevail.” And, the 
Globe’s Drohan makes a disturbing call to 
arms: “The Seattle demonstrations might 
turn out to be a good thing in the end, 
especially if they are incredibly disruptive. 
Business has been asleep to the danger 
posed by the anti-trade movement. Seattle 
is the wake-up call.” 
If they continue to follow this route, I 

think we will see a lose/lose outcome 
similar to what occurred in Berkeley. 


Restructuring continues in Physical Plant 


Supervisor fired in effort to revive leadership 


By Geoff McMaster 


There, we saw some students shot and 
many jailed. We saw boatloads of 
wounded and mentally damaged sol- 
diers return home from what had be- 
come a war of shame. And then there 
was that most important loss—we wit- 
nessed a suspension in the belief that 
western democratic processes are capa- 
ble of rendering social justice. 

Reinventing the trade process re- 
quires an understanding that, despite 
the good that trade regulation is bring- 
ing, the malaise about the power of 
TNCs to dominate in a new world order 
is increasing. Drohan suggested Seattle 
is “a wake-up call.” Yes, it is, to those of 
us who believe in democratic pluralism 
and who don't really believe that “Toys 
R US.” 

Just as the academic senate at 
Berkeley took action for free speech on 
campus, today’s academics, in particu- 
lar, have a responsibility to examine 
trade in the wider contexts of environ- 
ment, social justice, labor standards, 
income gaps, resource rights and na- 
tional sovereignty. We are the only par- 
ticipants who enjoy a high credibility in 
the eyes of the public. However, to con- 
tinue to argue the benefits of trade in 
purely economic terms, as many aca- 
demic economists are doing, is to admit 
the agenda has been set by the corporate 
interests and ultimately to lose credibil- 
ity. 

As for the demonstrators in Seattle, 
of course a small group orchestrated the 
demonstrations and wanted to provoke 
a police reaction. It is arguably their 
only path to power and it is not un- 
democratic, as some have claimed, to 
take to the streets. As in Berkeley, the 
surprising fact is so many “others” 
showed up. | prefer not to think of 
those others as “dupes” or as “misin- 
formed.” I appreciate their well-mean- 
ing efforts on behalf of that part of me 
worried about a new world order domi- 
nated by TNCs. 

I would hope the Seattle demonstra- 
tions serve to spark the reorganization 
of the WTO, an organization described 
by EU trade commissioner Pascal Lamy 
as “medieval.” In my view, it is time for 
our government to bring the trade is- 
sues and negotiation process home to 
the people of Canada via a national fo- 
rum on the issues. » 


n employee in Physical Plant was 

dismissed last week as part of continu- 
ing efforts to restructure the department. 
Reg Savard, superintendent of building 
trades, was a university employee of al- 
most 30 years. 

“We just decided we needed to have 
different leadership in that area,” says 
Vice-President (Finance and Administra- 
tion) Glenn Harris. Greg Wiens, superin- 
tendent of grounds and transportation, 


will take over Savard’s position in an act- 
ing capacity. 

Physical Plant secretary Rose Litzen- 
berger agreed morale has been low fora 
long time, but she says many in her depart- 
ment are hopeful management will improve. 

“It’s frustrating because you don’t 
know who to turn to sometimes,” she says. 
“I’m not sure if it’s gotten better just yet, 
but I’m sure [the administration] has other 
things they’ll need to restructure in the 


next little while... There’s been such an 
uproar over the last year that people are 
hoping it’s coming to a close now.” 

A university investigation over the 
summer revealed there were long-standing 
“deficiencies” and “unanswered ques- 
tions” in Physical Plant which were also 
identified in the provincial auditor gener- 
al’s report. 

“Partly we want to improve our con- 
trol systems, partly we want to restructure, 
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and partly we want to make sure we have 
the right people in the right positions,” 
says Harris. 

Barb Surdykowski, business manager 
for the Non-Academic Staff Association, 
says Savard’s dismissal is an encouraging 
sign of “a willingness on the part of the 
employer to move ahead and create a posi- 
tive environment for our members where 
people are happy to come to work and feel 
they can contribute.” » 


3M Teaching Fellowships—and the people behind them 


The University of Alberta received an unprecedented four 3M Teaching Fellowships (Canada's highest honor for undergraduate teaching) in 1999, announced 


in Folio in September. Here’s a look at the skills of Drs. Erhan Erkut and Andy Liu. (Drs. Jeanette Boman and Mick Price were featured previously.) 


Putting showbiz skills into teaching and learning 


By Dan Rubinstein 


[yee a recent introductory business 
class—with more than 400 students in a 
cavernous Tory lecture hall—Dr. Erhan 
Erkut took a few minutes to show a scene 
from the movie A Bug's Life. 

A line of animated ants were carrying 
seeds back to their colony when a leaf fell 
and interrupted their work. 
The ants were confused and 


learning. And learning, of 
course, is the ultimate 
goal. 

“All this smoke and 
mirrors might appear like 
dumbing down the sub- 
ject to the casual ob- 
server,” says 
Erkut, “but if 


didn’t know how to react, until 


“Every class is a show 


they looked 
at the exams 


two helper ants arrived, and 


showed them how to man- and the delivery is as and the 
euver around the obstacle. projects, 
Erkut, who often uses clips important as the they'd see it 

from films during his lectures, is very de- 
likes that segment from A content. manding 
Bug’s Life fora good reason: —Dr. Ethan Erkut work.” 

the ants remind him of under- Steven 
graduates; the leaf is just one Kabanuk, 


of the unexpected hurdles they face during 
their university careers; and the “helpers” 
represent professors who guide students 
through this difficult maze. 

During his 14 years as a University of 
Alberta professor, Erkut has helped count- 
less students by going that extra mile. The 
way he uses high-tech tools in his classes 
and the energy he injects into king-sized 
lecture halls are legendary on campus. 

“Every class is a show,” Erkut says, 
“and the delivery is as important as the 
content.” 

That's his rationale for running up and 
down the aisle with a cordless micro- 
phone, and for using modern films and 
music as both recreational and educational 
tools. Otherwise, he says, the atmosphere 
might be more conducive for sleeping than 


currently a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of 
British Columbia, remem- 
bers his years as Erkut’s 
student, teaching assist- 
ant, lab assistant and col- 
league fondly. 

“Erhan demands 
quite a bit from his stu- 
dents,” Kabanuk says. 
“Why can he get such 
rave reviews from the students? Simple. 
He works twice as hard as any of them 
and they know it because it shows.” 

“T believe he truly understands what 
education is about, how education 
takes our raw abilities and rounds them 
off into usable skills for our futures” adds 
another former student, Joanne Kok, now 


On the same side as students 


Math prof breaks down ‘barriers between instructor and instructed’ 


By Dan Rubinstein 


studying in Texas. “Yes, we get the knowl- 
edge, but we are also encouraged to 
sharpen our creativity, logic and commu- 
nication skills.” 

Business professor Dr. Armann 
Ingolfsson feels Erkut’s willingness to ex- 
periment also sets him apart. 

“A lot of professors are afraid to try 


Music, movies and more in Erkut’s famed business classes (from left): students Vishal Methura, Kim Mik, Erkut, Bryan Smith and Grace Chu. 


new teaching methods for several rea- 
sons,” Ingolfsson explains. “It takes a lot of 
time and effort, and they’ll make mistakes 
along the way.” 

But Erkut, he says, will try—and then 
try again—until he gets it right.» 


hen Andrew Liu arrived at the 

University of Alberta from McGill 
as a graduate student in 1970, he wanted 
to become an elementary school teacher. 

Over the next few months, however, he 
realized how much an education degree 
would cost. He also realized he could re- 
ceive funding to 
work towards a 
master’s and PhD 
in mathematics. 

So Liu 
switched tracks. 
He earned a mas- 
ter’s in number 
theory, a PhD in 
combinatorics and 
became a U of A 
professor. But 
even now, the 3M 
Teaching Fellow 
and 1998 Cana- 
dian Professor of 
the Year relies on 
skills some professors say don’t matter 
beyond the elementary school level. 

There are more than 100 students in 
Liu’s introductory math class this term— 
and he knows all their names. 

“It works out well if a student knows 
they’re more than just a name and a 
number,” says Liu. “If you teach an 
‘elementary school class, you’re dead meat 
if you don’t know the names of all the 
kids. Why should a university classroom 
be any different?” 


“Whenever | pass Andy 


Liu’s office, it’s always 


filled with students. 


He’s down to earth. 


He doesn’t believe in 


hierarchy.” 


—Dr. Tony Lau, 
mathematics colleague 


That attitude is part of 
Liu’s overall teaching 
philosophy: he wants to 
break down barriers 
between the instructor 
and the instructed. 

“We have a dual 
role,” he explains. 

“On one hand, we're 
adversarial. At least stu- 
dents perceive that. They 
want to pass the course 
and we're the ‘bad guys’ 
who are standing in their 
way. On the other hand, 
we're collegial. We’re 
there to help. That’s what 
I want to emphasize.” 

To help get that 
across, Liu gives students 
pep talks, especially those 
in their first year. He also 
tries to explain individual _ 
lessons within the context 
of a bigger picture, 
so students understand 
the reason topics are 
important. 

“He uses a lot of 
analogies,” offers third-year engineering 
undergrad Layton Montpellier, who’s tak- 
ing Liu’s math 101. “He compares things 
to everyday life experiences.” 

Liu is also generous with his office 
hours, says Montpellier. “He'll explain 
things until you understand them. He'll sit 


£ 


Pep talks and problem-solving skills in math 101: Dr. Andy Liu with students Lesl 


there with you until he knows you 
get it.” 

“Whenever I pass his office,” notes 
fellow math prof Dr. Tony Lau, “it’s al- 
ways filled with students. He’s down to 
earth. He doesn’t believe in hierarchy.” 

One of the things that highly motivates 
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ie Oliver, Krista Shandro, Joan Garner and Darryl Thibault. 


Liu, says Dr. Ted Lewis, associate chair, 
Department of Mathematical Sciences, is he 
loves introducing subjects through prob- 
lems rather than theory. 

“It’s an ideal way to teach mathemat- 
ics,” says Lewis. “It makes the students 
think—and it works.” » 


Tina Chang 


Tina Chang 


Defining Alberta’s literary self in the 20" century 


By Geoff McMaster 


ust in time for Christmas, and in a fitting 
way to celebrate the turn of the century, 
come two books on Alberta’s literary scene 
from U of A Press. 
Threshold: An Anthology of Contemporary 
Writing From Alberta, edited by Srdja 


As different as these pieces are—from 
Linda Goyette’s musings on an “Imaginary 
Alberta” to Norm Secuda’s poem, “Death 
of a Scuba Diver at West Edmonton Mall” 
to Hiromi Goto’s short story, “Not Your 
Ethnic Body”—all reflect, according to 


languages other than English, the publish- 
ing industry and writers’ organizations. 
The history comes at a particularly 
good time, says Cathie Crooks of Univer- 
sity of Alberta Press, because of the “explo- 
sion” of excellent writing in the province in 


of the Lougheed years. Since then it’s been 
much easier to see Alberta as a distinct 
cultural entity, separate from more general 
categories such as “western” or “prairie.” 
The literature this province has produced 
has, in turn, helped to define what it 


recent years, with the likes of Wiebe, means to be Albertan.a= 
Hollingshead and Blodgett entering the 
national spotlight. 

“People weren’t too sure what to make 
of the book [initially] because literary his- 
tory on the provincial level had never been 
tried,” says Crooks. “When it came out, 
people thought, is there really an Albertan 
literature? And if so, is it worth doing a 


Pavlovic, a singular purpose: 
to explore identity and tradi- 
tional forms of historical 
knowledge “through the prism 
of a post-modern literary ap- 
proach,” filtered through a 
consciousness that “refuses to 
be limited to a single identity 
or a single form of expres- 


Pavlovic, is a genre-crossing 
collection of some of the best 
writing in the province. The 
work of 36 writers is repre- 
sented here, including fiction, 
poetry, short stories and crea- 
tive non-fiction. 

Of course you'll find a good 
number of the usual suspects 


old 
. IN MEMORIAM 


Rey J Francis Firth ess, us 


1914-1999 


(and many of them from the sion.” book about it?” 

U of A), such as Bert Almon, Melnyk, who teaches Canadian studies 
Rudy Wiebe, Greg CAPTURING TRANSITIONS at the University of Calgary and is the 
Hollingshead, E.D. Blodgett, The Literary History of Al- founder of NeWest Press and the Newest 


Review, admits in his introduction that writ- 
ing history is perilous at the best of times. 

“The past is a foreign country we enter 
with misunderstanding,” he writes, “carry- 
ing as we do the alien consciousness of our 
times.” 

But elucidating contemporary literary 
culture—which he himself helped nurture— 
is especially daunting, he explains, since he’s 
known many of the figures of 
his study on a personal level. 
Moreover, whereas the first vol- 
ume was characterized by the 


berta (Part II) is the sequel to 

George Melnyk’s ground-breaking explora- 
tion of the province's literary tradition, 
which begins with the Plains Indian 
petroglyphs of Writing-on- 
Stone Provincial Park and 
moving on to examine the 
writing of the early explorers 
through to the first half of the 
20" century. 

The much 
anticipated sec- 
ond part looks at 


Doug Barbour and Kristjana 
Gunnars. But Pavlovic has been careful to 
include some new blood as well. Some ma- 
terial in Threshold has never before been 
published, selected for its “un- 
common sensibility” or “prom- 
ise of future development,” 
writes Pavlovic. “I have tried to 
recognize the vitality interest in 
the roots of Alberta’s literary 
tradition and the search for new 
forms of expression.” 

Some of the writers were 


“lhave tried to 


recognize the vitality 

Fr Frank Firth, a friend of many staff 
and students at the University of 
Alberta, passed away peacefully in 

Toronto on Monday, December 6. 


interest in the roots of 


Alberta's literary 


Litera 
H 


born here; some arrived later in tradition and the writers who are, certainty of realism, the second . , 

life, giving thema unique per- SCS sf the most part, reflects the “multiplicity of Fr Firth came to St. Joseph's College 
spective on the myriad cultural —_ search for new forms still alive, al- postmodernism,” a condition in 1968, and for over twenty years 
influences constituting this —________—__ though it begins defined by its lack of certainty. taught courses in patristic and 
province. And many of the of expression.” with the publica- The period Melnyk covers is also medieval history, philosophy, and 
works are set elsewhere, such - tion of the Cana- marked by a transition from the theology. In retirement, he continued 
as Tololwa Mollel’s “Olive —Threshold editor dian classic, W.O. agrarian sensibility of Mitchell’s to be a familiar face at the Athletic 


Srdja Pavlovic Mitchell’s Who 


Has Seen the Wind 
(1947). In addition to covering 
the standard categories of fiction, the short 
story, drama, and non-fiction writing, it 
also looks at children’s literature, writers in 


work to the “globalized world 
reality of Anita Rau Badami’s 
Tamarind Mem (1996).” 

As difficult to capture as those transi- 
tions are, Melnyk equates the emergence 
of an Albertan canon with the prosperity 


Tree,” a short story steeped in 
the rich imagery of his native 
Tanzania. Threshold, contends its editor, is 
the kind of anthology that aims to tran- 
scend boundaries, whether geographic, 
cultural or literary. 


Centre and around the University 
campus. 


There will be a memorial mass at the 
St Joseph's College Chapel on 
Saturday, January 15 at 11:30 am. 
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On Oct. 31, 1999 the Lutheran 


World Federation and the 


Roman Catholic Church signed 

the historic Joint Declaration on 

the Doctrine of Justification. 

Disagreements in thel6th 

century over the nature of 

justification were at the heart of 7 

the controversies that divided 
», the western Church into Roman 


Catholicism and Protestantism. 


Folio asked Sheree Drummond, 
Campus Ministry and Student 
Services, and Rev. Richard 
Reimer, Lutheran Campus 
Ministry, for their thoughts on 


the agreement 


Hands and holy water: one step closer to breaking bread and sharing in the Eucharist. 


Are Lutherans still Protestants? 


By Rev. Richard Reimer, M.Div., Lutheran Campus Ministry 


4] utherans are still Protestants, aren’t 

they?” The question threw me off bal- 
ance. In light of recent events, I hesitated 
to answer. The consensus reached between 
Roman Catholics and Lutherans in the 
Joint Declaration on the Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation begs the question. If the main im- 
pediment has been removed, what does 
that say about Protestant identity? 

In fact, historians will tell you the 
name actually arose in a dispute over terri- 
tory. Lutherans protested that while 
Catholics were allowed churches in Lu- 
theran lands, that privilege was not recip- 
rocated. Yet for many of us the word has 
connoted something else, a disagreement 
in belief. The protest has revolved around 
the matter of how humanity is reconciled 
to God or justified. 

Luther condemned the church hierar- 
chy in his day for reducing justification to 
a commercial transaction. The sale of in- 
dulgences—guarantees of God’s forgive- 
ness or indulgence (hence the name)— 
provided the most flagrant example, what 
one historian has called “the bingo of the 
16th century.” Even though his own liveli- 
hood depended on the income so derived, 
he attacked these and other ecclesiastical 
abuses of the day and called for a recovery 
of the teaching on justification revealed to 
him in his study of the Scriptures. There, 
especially from the writings of St. Paul, he 
came to understand justification is not a 
reward for our efforts, but a gift won for 
us through the unearned favor of God 
revealed in Jesus Christ and received 
through trust or faith awakened by the 
Spirit in that assurance. Luther’s increas- 
ingly vitriolic attacks evoked counter at- 
tacks leading to excommunication. The 
church was polarized. 

On this matter of centuries-old schism, 
Roman Catholics and Lutherans have now 
formally signaled détente, putting an end 
to mutual condemnations in the Joint Dec- 
laration on the Doctrine of Justification. Its 
phrasing has a familiar ring to Lutherans: 
“By grace alone, in faith in Christ’s saving 
work and not because of any merit on our 
part, we are accepted by God and receive 
the Holy Spirit, who renews our hearts 
while equipping and calling us to good 
works.” The language may seem esoteric. 


Yet for Lutherans, for whom justification is 
“the heart of the matter,” it signals the 
crumbling of a divide on the scale of a 
Berlin Wall. And it rattles the well-worn 
comfort of division. 

Does this signify a movement toward 
the unifying of our churches? If it has 
taken more than four centuries of polariza- 
tion followed by 30 years of dialogue to 
ratify this consensus, structural unity 
would seem a distant dream. The declara- 
tion does, however, bring into relief again 
and promote an essential teaching lost in 
the Reformation, namely, the catholicity, 
or universality and unity, of the church. 

Luther, contrary to popular misconcep- 
tion, did not set out to create a new 
church. It is likely the name ‘Lutheran’ 
was first used by his enemies, then eventu- 
ally stuck. His motivation was not sectar- 
ian; instead, his object, at least initially, 
was reform. The infamous 95 theses de- 
claiming ecclesiastical abuses were posted 
on the door of the cathedral church at 


Wittenberg, as was the custom, for the 
purpose of academic debate. With griev- 
ances running high over the exploitation of 
the German purse to finance the building 
of St. Peter’s in Rome, someone translated 
the Latin theses into German, tapping into 
popular resentment and precipitating the 
period called the Reformation. 

Yet when Emperor Charles V ordered 
the Lutheran and Papal parties to meet in 
Augsburg to mend their differences, 
Philipp Melanchthon, Luther’s associate, 
penned a confession which still stands as a 
basis for ecumenical dialogue, opening in 
a conciliatory way with Catholic articles. 
The Augsburg Confession, first among the 
Lutheran confessions of faith, begins by 
describing the teachings held in common 
about the Trinity, human nature, and the 
reconciling work of Christ. The fourth 
article concerns justification. Lutherans, 
therefore, understand themselves as a re- 
form movement within the Catholic 
Church, as a continuity of the church 


Visible unity: Rev. Richard Reimer and Catholic Chaplain Sheree Drummond. 
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which confesses Jesus as sovereign, gath- 
ers to hear God’s word, shares in the sacra- 
ments, and traces its lineage to the apos- 
tles. 

Lutherans, as such, confess with Ro- 
man Catholics’ belief in “one holy Catholic 
and apostolic church.” From this confes- 
sional perspective there is only one 
church, the body of Christ. 
Yet its division does not 
testify to this reality. Jesus 
prayed for the church to be peclaration is 
one. The Joint Declaration 
is an answer to this prayer, 
and encourages Lutherans 
to take other steps to strive 
for a visible unity that wit- 
nesses to the oneness we 
already have in Christ. Sate 

What joint actions will relations. Itis 
the agreement bring about? 

While it has been called “a_ the effect of 
decisive breakthough” by 
Konrad Raiser, general 
secretary, World Council of 
Churches, the Joint Decla- 
ration is not the first step 
toward ecumenical relations. It is the effect 
of those relations, not the cause. Lutherans 
and Roman Catholics have not only en- 
gaged for many years in dialogue, but 
have come together in mutual support and 
to address issues of societal concern. Here 
at the University of Alberta, St. Joseph’s 
College has for more than a decade 
practiced the hospitality of extending its 
chapel to the worshipping community of 
Lutheran Campus Ministry. Over this last 
year, Sheree Drummond, Roman Catholic 
chaplain, Tim Hartnagel, academic dean of 
St. Joseph’s College, and I have planned 
together forums and the campus inaugura- 
tion of Jubilee 2000, a global ecumenical 
campaign to cancel the debt of the poorest 
nations of the world. 

Are Lutherans still Protestants? 

The question has been eclipsed in this 
new chapter of church history heralded 
though not inaugurated by the Joint Decla- 
ration. A fresh page frees us to ask how we 
will make our unity visible. What the con- 
clusion will be only God knows. 

One thing appears certain: this will be 
a chapter with joint authors. = 


The Joint 


not the first 
step toward 


ecumenical 


those relations, 


not the cause. 


to gether 


New chapter already a 
reality on campus 


By Sheree Drummond, MA, M.Div, director, Campus Ministry & Student Services, St. Joseph’s College 


he text of the recently signed Joint 

Declaration states there is “a consensus 
in basic truths of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion” and that “the earlier mutual condem- 
nations do not apply.” However, as the 
signatories of the document noted, the real 
impact of this document will be revealed 
in the way in which it is embodied at a 
practical level. It is at this level of the lived 
experience of Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans, both as individuals and within 
their local communities, that we might 
gain a better insight into the veritable im- 
pact of such a historical declaration. 

When I first received the press releases 
from the Canadian Conference of Catholic 
Bishops and the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Canada days before the signing 
of the Joint Declaration, my immediate 
reaction was to ask, “So what does this 
really mean? Does this bring us any closer 
to being able to worship together and join 
with each other in the celebration of the 
Eucharist?” This issue of a shared Eucha- 
rist [the sacrament commemorating the 
Last Supper, in which bread and wine are 
consecrated and consumed] is, I believe, at 
the forefront of many people's lived expe- 
rience of church. 

As Christians, one of the most central 
symbols of unity is found in the breaking 
of bread together in commemoration of the 
events of the Last Supper. Our inability to 
share this symbol of unity across the de- 
nominational divide is a source of sadness 
for many Catholics and Lutherans, in gen- 
eral, and for those in mixed marriages in 
particular. 

The experience within my own family 
exemplifies this very real issue. The first 
question my Catholic mother and Lu- 
theran father posed to me upon hearing 
about the signing of the Joint Declaration 
was, “Does this mean that we can now 
share in the Eucharist together?” Sadly, 
my answer had to be, “Not yet.” A shift in 
thinking on this question would, in my 
view, truly give us something to celebrate. 
As one of the Evangelical-Lutheran re- 
gional bishops at the press conference 
remarked: “In the future, the question 
should no longer be: ‘May we do this 
together? But, rather, ‘Why don’t we do 
this together?’” 

In the words of Cardinal Edward 
Cassidy, president of the Vatican’s 
Pontifical Council for Promoting Christian 
Unity (PCPCU), this historic declaration 
“is an invitation for both Catholics and 
Lutherans to move forward together.” 
This invitation, however, should not be 
understood as only applying to our respec- 
tive church leaders who are involved in 
Catholic-Lutheran dialogue but rather this 
invitation has been extended to each one 
of us. The call is for us to embody the 
spirit of the declaration and to engage 
in activities together such as celebrating 
ecumenical worship services, holding 
religious conversations, participating in 
joint social justice activities and creating 
opportunities for fellowship. 


For many Catholic and Lutheran 
communities in Canada and around the 
world, this might be a call to a new kind 
of relationship. Here at the University of 
Alberta, these elements are already an 
integral part of the relationship of 
Catholic Campus Ministry and Lutheran 
Campus Ministry. This relationship is 
rooted in a mutual desire to come to- 
gether on cam- 


pus, recognizing The call is for us to embody 
and affirming 


what we share 
in common 
rather than what 
distinguishes us 
from one an- 


the spirit of the declaration 


together such as 


and to engage in activities 


other. One par- 
ticularly notable 
manifestation of 
the nature of 
our relationship 
is the Lutheran 


celebrating ecumenical 


religious conversations, 


worship services, holding 


community on 
campus holds 


their weekly —_—_ justice activities and 
Sunday worship = —___ 
service in St. creating opportunities for 
Joseph’s College —————_-_—_____ 
chapel. This fellowship. 

sense of a 


shared worship space is an important 
symbol of mutual respect. Recent joint 
activities also speak to our common mis- 
sion. Together we have organized and 
sponsored over the past year a variety 
of activities as part of the Canadian Ecu- 
menical Jubilee Initiative and the Inter- 
national Debt Relief Campaign. Given 
this experience, what the Joint Declara- 
tion provides for our respective Campus 
Ministry communities is a firmer theo- 
logical foundation for our continued 
relationship. In working together, we 
acknowledge and affirm, in an ethnically 
and religiously diverse institution such 
as the University of Alberta, it is vital we 
seek to enable students, staff and faculty 
to foster a spirit of mutual respect and 
understanding. This can be achieved 
both through common action as well as 
common reflection. 

As we approach the threshold of a 
new millennium, there is a desire among 
many Catholics, as well as Christians, in 
general, to strive for a closer unity. In 
speaking of preparing for the Great Jubi- 
lee Year 2000, Pope John Paul II reflected 
on the need of the faithful of different 
churches and ecclesial communities to 
“bring with us everything that already 
unites us.” The vision of Campus Minis- 
try that I share with my Lutheran coun- 
terpart, Rev. Richard Reimer, encom- 
passes this belief in affirming that which 
already unites us, and is one that seeks 
to bring Christians together in our ef- 
forts to serve others and one another. 

The signing of the historic Joint Dec- 
laration, a moment of reconciliation be- 
tween our churches, has served to 
strengthen this vision.» 


participating in joint social 


Lutherans and Catholics formally 
end ‘mutual condemnations’ 
and declare detente 


One belief in justification—a gift, not reward, of salvation from God through Jesus Christ. The rising Lord is 
represented by the phoenix in this stained glass, Resurrection, in St. Joseph’s College chapel. 


Lutherans have conducted weekly services in St. Joseph’s College chapel for years. 
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CERF / Faculté Saint-Jean 

8406, rue Marie-Anne Gaboury (91 St.) 
Edmonton, Alberta T6C 4G9 

Telephone: (780) 465-8600 Fax: (780) 465-8606 


. 


PARLONS FRANCAIS (French as a second |: ) is a course designed for adults 


wishing to learn French or to improve their French conversation skills. Through intensive practical exercises 
emphasizing oral expression, the student will achieve the proficiency expected of his/her level. There are 
three schedule options & five levels (Beginner to Advanced) to choose from. Fee: $195 


TUESDAYS: Jan. 11 to Apr.4 6:30 p.m. — 9:30 p.m. 
WEDNESDAYS: Jan. 12toApr.5 6:30 p.m. — 9:30 p.m. 
SATURDAYS: Jan. 15toApr.8 9:00 a.m. — noon 


INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION is available for students who wish to learn French 
through individualized lessons from an experienced instructor. Instruction can be in the home or at the 
Faculté Saint-Jean. The sessions are designed to fit your schedule and needs! Fee: $28/hour 


SHARP’S AUDIO-VISUAL AND THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


TOMORROW’S TECHNOLOGY 
IN TODAY’S CLASSROOMS. 


Video & Data Projection 
Audio Systems 
Videoconferencing 
integrated Control Systems 
Presentation Accessories 


QZ0 sharp's audio-visual ltd. 


10552 - 106 Street Edmonton, Alberta T5H 2X6 Telephone: (780) 426-7454 Fa 4 Web: www.sharpsav.com 


MANAGER, GRANTS 


& AWARDS 


The Alberta Heritage Foundation for Medical Research 
{AHFMR) supports medical and health research at 
Alberta universities, affiliated institutions, and other 
medical and technology-related institutions. Since 1980, 
AHFMR has supported more than 6000 research related 
positions, providing unprecedented opportunities for 
research careers and contributed more than $540 
million directly to the scientific community. 


Reporting to the Vice President - Research, the Manager, 
Grants and Awards will be responsible for the day-to- 
day administration of grants and awards competitions. 
In addition, the Manager will develop and maintain an 
extensive global network of experts in a broad range 
of areas which will be critical to the establishment of 
expert panels (Application Review Committees) that will 
review and rank grant applications. The Manager will 
represent AHFMR at meetings and special functions as 
required and act as an Ambassador for the Foundation 
in the community. 


As the ideal candidate for this position, you will have 

a PhD (or equivalent combination of education 

and related experience}, and research background and 
experience at the post-doctoral level in a medical/nealth 
related field. You possess a solid understanding of the 
research funding environment and have an interest 

in the health research movement nationally and 
internationally. You are innovative and entrepreneurial, 
supportive of technology commercialization and have 

a good understanding of the “peer review” process. 


If you would like to become a key member of an 
outstanding funding agency, send your resume to 
Elizabeth Hurley or Anurag Shourie at Davies Park, 
#904, 10235 — 101 Street, Edmonton, Alberta, 
T5J 3G1 or fax at (780) 426-2936; or e-mail: 
search@daviespark.ab.ca. Visit our website at: 
www. daviespark.ab.ca 


Davies 


Park 
£. be CANADA WIDE AND INTERMATIONALLY 
Executive Search 10- EXECUTIVE SEARCH LLIANCE 
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call 492-0444 for 
more information 


Killam winner does the math 


Professor leads the field in functional analysis 


By Phoebe Dey 


Fo: Dr. Nicole Tomezak-Jaegermann, 
mathematics is much more than a num- 
bers game. It’s an entirely different way of 
thinking. 

“It’s about abstract patterns and not 
really about numbers at all,” she says. “It’s 
an abstract activity like music but it’s also 
a base for many modern technologies.” 

Growing up in Poland steered her in- 
terests toward functional analysis and 
Banach theory, a branch of math that was 
developed by Polish mathematicians in 
the 1920s. Lauded by colleagues as one of 
the leading mathematicians in Canada, 
Tomcezak-Jaegermann’s research includes 
studying the general properties of whole 
classes, or spaces, of functions and the 
transformations between them. 

Functions or systems of functions are 
among the most common mathematical 
objects, and can be found in measurements 
of any kind: the positions of moving bod- 
ies, the temperatures of the atmosphere, or 
the heart rate of a baby. Since the time of 
Isaac Newton, mathematicians have been 
trying to get a better understanding of 
functions, to find ways of decomposing 
them into simpler ones. Some engineers 
and physicists rely on this work to use in 
their own projects. 

Her journey to Canada was an indirect 
one. After earning her master’s and PhD 
from Warsaw University, Tomczak- 
Jaegermann taught for a few years at her 
alma mater before moving to the United 
States. She was a visiting assistant profes- 
sor at Texas A & M University in the early 
1980s and then moved north. 

“T was looking for a job in Edmonton, 
and Edmonton liked me so I stayed.” 

She’s been sharing her knowledge with 
the rest of the global math community 
ever since as a keynote speaker in several 
prestigious conferences. At the 1998 Inter- 
national Congress of Mathematicians, she 
was one of only two Canadians invited to 
speak. Her work on a 65-year-old problem 
was recognized publicly during the pres- 
entation of the Fields Medal (the top prize 
in the field) to a British colleague, who 
used some of her research results to com- 
plete his study. 

Closer to home, her more recent 
work has included solutions to several 
major problems in her field, one dating 
back to the conception of its theory, 
which resulted in Royal Society of 


2000-2001 
Killam Annual 
Professorships 


pplications for the 2000-2001 Killam Annual 

Professorships are now available. All regular, 
continuing, full-time academic faculty members 
who are not on leave during 2000-2001 are eligi- 
ble to apply. Deans, Department Chairs and other 
senior University administrators with personnel 
responsibilities shall not normally be eligible for 
Killam Annual Professorships. Associate Deans 
and Associate Department Chairs are eligible pro- 
viding they do not have personnel responsibili- 
ties. Up to eight Killam Annual Professors will be 
selected by a subcommittee of the Killam Trusts 
Committee; no more than two Professorships 
shall be awarded to staff members in any one Fac- 
ulty in any given year. Each Killam Annual Profes- 
sor shall be presented with a $2500 prize and a 
commemorative scroll. The duties of Killam An- 
nual Professors shall not be changed from those 
that they regularly perform as academic staff 
members. 

The primary criterion for selection shall be 
a record of outstanding scholarship and teach- 
ing over three or more years as evidenced by 
any or all of research publications, creative ac- 
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Dr. Nicole Tomczak-Jaegermann turns mathematical 
problem-solving into an art. 


Canada and Canada Council of Killam 
Research fellowships. 

Keeping up with what others are doing 
in the field is also important for her re- 
search, says Tomezak-Jaegermann. 

“Journals play a special role in math- 
ematical research. Sometimes we have to 
browse through many papers before we hit a 
piece of an idea that can help us...It’s essen- 
tial that the journals J need are available.” 

While learning about math isn’t diffi- 
cult, teaching it can be, she says. 

“If students are ready for some adven- 
ture and start thinking differently, it’s not 
too difficult to teach math. The problem is 
most of the time people expect recipes. 
They want you to tell them what to do, not 
how to do it. Otherwise, they are lost.” 

Explaining rather than just doing is a 
part of her teaching philosophy, and she 
can take some of her explaining home with 
her: her husband, a computer consultant, 
also has a degree in math. Her son, on the 
other hand, opted for an honors degree in 
history from the U of A. 

When Tomczak-Jaegermann isn’t 
studying purely infinite-dimensional 
spaces or teaching geometric functional 
analysis, she might be found solving an- 
other problem: how to get to the bottom of 
the ski hill in winters and up the hill in 
summers. 

Downhill skiing and hiking are func- 
tions she also enjoys. = 


tivities, presented papers, supervision of gradu- 
ate students, and courses taught. The second- 
ary criterion shall be substantial contributions 
to the community beyond the University, as 
evidenced by community involvement directly 
linked to the applicant's university responsibili- 
ties and activities. 

Awards are tenable for twelve months com- 
mencing 1 July 2000. The completed application 
must be received at the Office of the Vice-Presi- 
dent (Research and External Affairs), 3-7 University 
Hall, by Friday, February 25, 2000 at 4:30 p.m. The 
awardees shall be announced by early May, and 
they will be formally recognized at the Killam Din- 
ner in the autumn of 2000. 

Applications and further details are available 
on the home page of the Vice-President (Research 
and External Affairs) at: http://www.ualberta.ca/ 
~univhall/vp/vprea/awards.html 

Please contact Annette Kujda, Administra- 
tive Assistant, Office of the Vice-President (Re- 
search and External Affairs) at extension 8342 or 
email: annette.kujda@ualberta.ca if you have any 
questions. 
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International Marketplace. 


Artist Tag Kim and his wife Young Kim by his work “Trade and Commerce: The History of Edmonton” in HUB 


Into the future at HUB Mall 


Mural by local artist tracks Edmonton's 


history and high-tech growth 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


Be father, like son, they say. But this 
time, Dad had 35 years of experience to 
give hima leg up. Local artist Tag Kim 
was commissioned to help beautify HUB 
Mall with a mural called “Trade and Com- 
merce: The History of Edmonton.” 

Kim was selected out of seven bids, 
including one from his 26-year-old son 
Sung Kim, to come up with something that 
would represent “trade and commerce and 
the past and future,” says Teresa Cowan, 
who does marketing and special projects 
for HUB International Marketplace. 

The senior Kim is known for his large- 
scale murals, including a familiar one on 


2001 practice 


the side of an oil tank for Enbridge Inc. 
he painted in 1998. The HUB mural, 
which took one month to complete, was 
sponsored by Telus. 

Taking the viewer from the historic 
settlements of Edmonton, to “people 
busy making money,” to the world of 
high-speed Internet technology, Kim’s 
creation sits high above the doorway 
linking the mall to the Faculty of Busi- 
ness. 

“We wanted a mural to depict what 
is beyond this entrance,” says Cowan. 
Another mural is planned for the mall, 
this time with a transportation theme.» 


facility uncertain 


More funds needed to ensure athletics legacy 


By Geoff McMaster 


U niversity officials breathed a tentative 
sigh of relief last week when the 2001 
World Championships announced its 
$119-million budget, including $7 million 
for a U of A practice facility. Though well 
short of the $12.8 million initially pro- 


posed for the stadium by the U of A, it will 


probably be enough to work with, says 
Vice-President (Finance and Administra- 
tion) Glenn Harris. 

“The project is still alive, but it’s not 
yet a sure thing,” said Harris. “We really 
appreciate the efforts the Championships 
have gone to, to maximize the money 
available to us...but we will have to have 
some additional revenue.” 

Dale Schulha, the university’s liaison 
director for the games, said he’s had 


“pretty solid assurances” from the organ- 
izing committee another $1 million will be 
made available for the practice stadium, 
but there will be “no dollars coming from 
the U of A operating budget. The board 
and senior administration have made that 
very clear.” 

Original plans for the facility called for 
a 3,000-seat stadium and parking for 860 
cars—located partly on land used by the 
Alberta School for the Deaf—as well as the 
possibility of artificial turf, all of which 
may now have to be scaled back if addi- 
tional funds are not raised. 

“We have to go back to the drawing 
board and re-look at our thoughts and 
ideas,” said Schulha. “At least we havea 
good start.” = 


Selection Committee 


for the Chair of the Department of Accounting and 
Management Information Systems 


A Selection Committee for the Chair of the Department of Accounting and 
Management Information Systems has been established. 


Anyone wishing to make suggestions/contribute comments to the Committee 
should do so before December 31, 1999 by writing to: 


Michael B. Percy 
Dean, Faculty of Business 
4-40 Business Building 
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NEXT EDITION OF FOLIO 
IS JANUARY 7, 2000. 


DEADLINE: 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 17, 
1999. 


Re. 


Apartment Hotel 


Centrally Located. . 
Adjacent to the Legislature 
Subway Transit at our Doorstep 
Overlooking North Sask. River , 
1, 2 & 3 Bedroom Suites ==: jg 
Washers & Dryers in each suite I 


Complimentary Continental Breakfast 


Heated Underground Parking 
« Pets Welcome 


Weekly or Monthly Rates 
Available. Corporate, Government 
& Group Rates Available. 


1-800-720-2179 
(780)488-1626 


FAX (780)488-0659 


EMAIL: totp@telusplanet.net 


9715-110 Street, EDMONTON 


& STO, 
oy, Ne 


BAKERY 


A_ neighbourhood breadshop 
specializing in sourdough bread 
made in the French tradition 
(pain au levain), 
white and hearty wholegrain breads, 
organic flour milled on site, 
Brioche (Fridays and Saturdays) 


Panettone and stollen 
for Christmas * 


Tuesday-Friday 10 - 6 p.m. 
Saturday 8 - 4:30 p.m. 


Parking at rear or 
on 99 Street (except M-F 4:30-6 p.m.) 


8612 - 99 Street Edmonton 
433-5924 


COLD SORES 
Do You Suffer?? 


Volunteers over the age 
of 18 and in good general 
health are required for 
clinical drug trials. 


For information contact: 
Sharon Meleshko 
Dentistry 
UofA 


492-0577 


Dr. Catherine Fletcher, Family Dentistry 
980, 8215-112 St. Edmonton, AB 


Ph: 439-2266 


Our dental practice is unique in its approach. 


al Your Choices! 


ro We believe in choices. 


We are dedicated to listening and providing choices for restoring and 
maintaining your dental health in a friendly, comfortable, caring atmosphere. 


Our dental services include: 
Teeth Whitening 


Dentures 


Dental hygiene 


Major restorative and cosmetic dentistry - fillings, crowns, bridges, 


and veneers. 
Dentistry for children 


Visit our website at www. fletcherdentist.ab.ca 


CORPORATE TRAVEL 
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Official Travel Management Company for 
the University of Alberta 


Carlson Wagonlit < 


Meet Linda Leathem, a part of 
your University Travel Team. 


Linda has been a travel industry 
professional for 15 years and 
looks forward to assisting with 
all your corporate travel needs. 


492-7000 


E-mail cwtedmontoncentral@ibm.net 
#410, 10250 - 101 Street, Edmonton 


CORPORATE TRAVEL 


Technical Resource Group 


ur e 


business 
partnerships 


CLASSROOM SUPPORT SERVICES 
COMPUTER UPGRADES AND REPAIR 
GRAPHIC. DESIGN AND PHOTOGRAPHY S SERVICES 


LAB EQUIPMENT DESIGN AND REPAIR 


To find out how we can assist your department call 


492-3302, 


or visit our website at http://www.ualberta.ca/TRG/ 


Visit our office in HUB Mall at HARDDRIVE Music and Technical Resource Store 


The Technical Resource Group and HARDDRIVE are members of Learning Systems 


GUEST SPEAKER SERIES 


FINDING OUR BEARINGS INA 
NEW ERA OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


athways series will present a range of viewpoints on 
ues affecting the university in the information age. 

(is event provides a forum in which views and counter 
fiews can be heard and expressed. It is intended to be 
controversial, engaging, thought-provoking, and provide 
answers to questions you’ve wanted to ask. 


Implications of Virtual Universities 
for the University of Alberta 


Presenter: 
SIR JOHN DANIEL 


President of United States Open University 
and Vice-Chancellor of Open University (UK) 


Introductions: 
Doug Owram, Provost and V-P Academic 


Panel Discussion including: 
Dr. Dick Peter, Dean, Faculty of Science 


Wednesday, January 5", 2000 


3:30 — 5:00 p.m. 
Timm’s Centre for the Arts 
112 St. and 87 Ave. 


A wine and cheese reception will follow. RSVP for the event by 
calling Diane Millar at 492-1521 or by registering at 
www.atl.ualberta.ca/pathways 


Partially funded by the Learning Enhancement Envelope (LEE), Learning Evaluation And 
Research Network (LEARN), and sponsored by Academic Technologies for Learning (ATL) 


“WOTk 


Display advertisements: Camera-ready artwork is 


required to size, complete with halftones if necessary. 
Call 492-0444 for sizes, rates and other particulars. 


ositions 


The records arising from this competition will be managed in accordance with provisions of the Alberta Freedom of 


Information and Protection of Privacy Act (FOIPP). 


The University of Alberta hires on the basis of merit. We are committed to the principle of equity of employment. 
We welcome diversity and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including persons with 
disabilities, members of visible minorities, and Aboriginal persons. 


DEPT. OF AGRICULTURAL, FOOD 


AND NUTRITIONAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE IN ANIMAL 
GENETICS/GENOMICS 


The Department of Agricultural, Food and Nutri- 
tional Science (AFNS) at the University of Alberta in- 
vites applications for a research associate in animal 
genetics/genomics as part of a major development 
of its production efficiency and sustainability re- 
search and teaching capabilities. 

Research specialization in animal breeding or 
quantitative genetics and a demonstrated high skill 
level in estimation of QTL effects in livestock species is 
essential. Expertise in the development and applica- 
tion of MCMC and other statistical aspects of quantita- 
tive genetic analysis, including least squares and maxi- 
mum likelihood as well as ability to construct linkage 
maps and experience with linkage map packages such 
as Cri-Map, MapMaker QTL or QTL cartographer, are 
highly desirable. Ability in programming and database 
management in a UNIX environment would be advan- 
tageous. Applicants must have a PhD degree in a rel- 
evant discipline. The successful applicant may be re- 
quired to teach at the undergraduate and graduate 
level, assist in the supervision of M.Sc. and PhD stu- 
dents and help prepare grant applications for external 
funding to support the genomics initiative at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. Candidates should note that this 
position constitutes part of a larger initiative at the U 
of A in beef cattle structural and functional genomics 
and as such the applicant would be expected to work 
as part of the team developing this area. 

The successful applicant is expected to develop 
collaborative research programs with scientists at 
the University of Alberta (www.ualberta.ca), Alberta 
Agriculture, Food and Rural Development 
(www.agric.gov.ab.ca), Agriculture and Agri-Food 
Canada (www.agr.ca) and with industry. The Univer- 
sity of Alberta has excellent research facilities and 
equipment, including a Molecular Biology and Bio- 
technology Centre, numerous specialized analytical 
laboratories, modern greenhouses and controlled- 
environment facilities, and excellent beef, dairy, pork 
and poultry research centres. 

Applications, including a statement of research 
and teaching interests, curriculum vitae, and the 
name of three referees should be sent to: Dr. 
Stephen Moore, Department of Agricultural, Food 


and Nutritional Science, University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Canada T6G 2P5. Closing date for 
applications is December 15, 1999. For further infor- 
mation, contact Dr. Moore at (780) 492-0169 / (780) 
492-4265 (fax), email Stephen.Moore@ualberta.ca or 
visit our Web site at www.afns.ualberta.ca. The posi- 
tion has a salary range of $40,000-$55,000 comple- 
mented with a full benefits package. 


CAREER AND PLACEMENT SERVICES 
SPOUSAL EMPLOYMENT ADVISER 


The University of Alberta's Career and Placement 
Services invites applications for a newly created half-time 
(continuing) position as Spousal Employment Adviser. 

This Administrative and Professional Officer posi- 
tion reports to the Director of Career and Placement 
Services and is accountable for the following: 

1 Assists the University of Alberta to attract and 
retain quality academic staff through assisting 
spouses and partners of newly appointed aca- 
demic staff to locate suitable employment in the 
Edmonton region, establishing an employment 
advisory program targeted to the spouses/part- 
ners of newly hired faculty; 

2 Develops individualized plans for locating em- 
ployment for spouses or partners based on indi- 
vidual circumstance and in line with the universi- 
ty's spousal and partner employment policy; 

3. Assists spouses and partners in the implementa- 
tion of that plan; 

4 Maintains registry of employment contacts 
within the university and with external agencies; 

5 Monitors effectiveness of and co-ordinates 
modifications to the university's spouse/partner 
employment policy; and 

6 Operates with a great deal of independence, re- 
quires considerable creativeness and initiative. 
Opportunity to participate in development of 
spouse/partner employment program. 


Candidates should be a university graduate or 
equivalent. In addition, candidates should have pro- 
fessional training in career development, career 
counselling, and employment advising as well as pre- 
vious experience in assisting individuals to locate 
suitable employment. Program development and 
marketing experience is highly desirable. 

Effective Date of Employment: February 1, 2000. 
Salary Range: $18,000 - $26,500 (under review). Appli- 


Research dollars rundown 


More funds, opportunities from various sources 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


AHFMR FUND EYES YOUNG SCIENTISTS 

The Alberta Heritage Foundation for 
Medical Research (AHFMR) wants bright 
young researchers to come west—or look 
north. 

A new $185,000 research recruitment 
fund sponsored by the AHFMR will help 
attract bright young scientists to Alberta. 

The three-year Postdoctoral Fellow 
Recruitment Fund will provide funds 
each year to help the University of Alberta 
and its sister institutions in Calgary and 
Lethbridge competitively recruit outstand- 
ing researchers-in-training. 

The jointly funded visits will expose 
top candidates to the myriad research 
training opportunities available in Alberta, 
as selected candidates will be invited to 
tour university facilities and meet with 
prospective supervisors. 

The Postdoctoral Fellow Recruitment 
Fund will supplement the more than 450 
students and post-doctoral fellows who 
annually receive support each year from 
the foundation. 


NEW CHAIRS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING 

The Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council (NSERC) will establish a 
new program of Chairs in Design Engi- 
neering with a $16-million federal invest- 
ment over five years. 

Phase one will include five regional 
Chairs in Environmental Design Engineer- 
ing. NSERC says the chairs will train stu- 
dents and create innovative designs and 
design tools for new or improved products, 
processes or technologies that are environ- 
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mentally friendly and ecologically efficient. 

The second phase will expand the pro- 
gram with 11 Industrial Chairs in Design 
Engineering, to enhance Canada’s pool of 
design engineering talent and activity at 
universities and in industry. 

NSERC will match financial contribu- 
tions from sponsoring private and public 
organizations up to $1 million over five 
years for every chair. The first chairs will 
be announced in March 2000. For applica- 
tion details, view www.nserc.ca. 


$1M RESEARCH PRIZE HONORS 
CANADIAN NOBEL LAUREATE 

Canada’s first Nobel laureate in chemistry, 
the late Gerhard Herzberg, has been honored 
with a research prize worth $1 million. 

The annual award for research funding 
is a millennium project of the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research Council of 
Canada (NSERC). In a statement, Dr. Tom 
Brzustowski said: “The Gerhard Herzberg 
Canada Gold Medal for Science and Engineer- 
ing is this country’s premier research award. 
Our intent is not just to celebrate Canadian 
heroes, of whom Dr. Herzberg was one of our 
greatest. We want to provide them with a new 
level of research support that Canadian re- 
searchers have never enjoyed before.” 

The first competition for the award will 
be held in 2000. One winner will be se- 
lected from three finalists. The others will 
receive a one-time award of $50,000 in 
research support. 

Nomination kits will be available from 
NSERC in January and will also be avail- 
able on the Web at www.nserc.ca/about/ 
awardeng.htm.s 


cants are asked to submit a resumé by January 3, 


Athabasca Hall, University of Alberta, Edmonton, AB 


Retirement!? 


Will you have enough? 


We help you clarify and achieve your financial 


2000 to: Ms. Wendy Coffin, Director, Career and 
Placement Services and Associate Dean of Students, 
2-100 Students’ Union Building, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, AB T6G 2J7 


DEPT. OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
CHAIR 


The Faculty of Education, University of Alberta, in- 
vites applications and nominations for a tenured position 
as Chair, Department of Elementary Education. Located 
in one of the largest Faculties of Education in Canada, the 
department contributes to the pre-service education of 
approximately 1500 undergraduate students in the el- 
ementary education program. The department offers 
master’s and doctoral programs to approximately 140 
full-time and part-time graduate students in the areas of 
Early Childhood Education, Curriculum and Instructional 
Studies, School Libraries, Teacher Education and elemen- 
tary subject areas such as Art, Mathematics, Social Stud- 
ies, Language Arts, Physical Education, Science and Mu- 
sic. Its programs are taught by 25 tenured faculty as well 
as sessional lecturers. 

The successful candidate will provide dynamic 
and innovative leadership to the faculty during an 
important period of regeneration, which includes 
development of research initiatives, program devel- 
opment, and recruitment of faculty and graduate 
students. Applicants will have strong academic 
qualifications and a strong commitment to excel- 
lence in teaching and research. Candidates must 
hold a doctorate and have demonstrated academic 
leadership, excellent interpersonal skills, the ability 
to motivate and work efficiently with faculty, staff 
and students and effective interaction with the larger 
university and professional community. 


T6G 2E8 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


PUBLIC PARTICIPATION COORDINATOR 


The University of Alberta requires an experienced 
Public Participation Practitioner to coordinate a wide inter- 
nal and external consultation process surrounding long- 
range development plans for the university. This is a one- 
year term position with possibility of renewal and will re- 
port to the associate directors, Office of Public Affairs. 

The successful applicant will have experience 
planning and facilitating extensive public participa- 
tion processes with multi-stakeholder groups. These 
include, but are not restricted to, University of Alberta 
neighbors, representatives of the Province of Alberta 
and the City of Edmonton and various industry repre- 
sentatives. The Public Participation Coordinator will 
insure the consultation dovetails with internal deci- 
sion-making processes. 

Membership in the International Association of 
Public Practitioners (IAP2), the Canadian Public Rela- 
tions Society (CPRS) or the International Association 
of Business Communicators (IABC) is an asset. Salary 
ranges from $40,000—$55,000 per annum. 

Please apply by December 31, 1999 to: 

Lee Elliott, Associate Director, Public Affairs, 
400 Athabasca Hall, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta T6G 2E8 


FACULTY OF REHABILITATION 


MEDICINE 
RESEARCH METHODOLOGIST/STATISTICIAN 


The University of Alberta's Faculty of Rehabilita- 


Nh 
433-5500 


goals, by providing professional financial 


& planning and advice without product sales. 


& Call us for initial consultation without cost or obligation. 


429-6775 RonGraham 


100, 10585 - 111 Street, Edmonton, AB. Certified Financial Planne 


“We value your eyes, and well prove it 


by offering the very best in optical care 


at everyday low prices.” 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 


8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 


Colette M. Lehodey 


Registered Acupuncturist and Physical Therapist 


Cert. M.Ac., CAFCI, R.Ac., B.Sc.P.T., MCPA 


The Five Elements Health Centre in McKernan 
11208 - 76 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta T6G OK1 


Tel: (780) 435-9933 
Fax: (780) 430-9229 


BY APPOINTMENT 


¢ Medical Acupuncture ¢ Traditional Chinese Medicine 


The appointment will normally be for a five-year 
term, commencing July 1, 2000. Salary will be com- 
mensurate with experience. The application deadline 
is January 10, 2000. Applicants should submit a cur- 
rent curriculum vitae, statement of research inter- 
ests, examples of recently published work, and the 
names of three referees to: Dr. Larry Beauchamp, 
Dean, Faculty of Education , University of Alberta, 
845 Education South, Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2G5 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


EPIDEMIOLOGY COORDINATING AND 
RESEARCH (EPICORE) CENTRE 


BIO-STATISTICIAN/RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 
(TRUST-FUNDED) 


The EPICORE Centre is seeking a qualified, full- 
time bio-statistician to join a team of researchers in a 
university cardiovascular research centre. Responsi- 
bilities will include study design, database manage- 
ment, statistical analysis, and report writing. Oppor- 
tunities exist for professional growth in this position 
with an innovative team. The applicant should have 
a minimum of a master’s degree in statistics or bio- 
statistics, with relevant academic training and several 
years of work experience in health care. Equivalen- 
cies will be considered. 

The EPICORE Centre is a clinical trials and health 
outcomes research unit. Its mission is to serve the 
Faculty and the community by generating new knowl- 
edge in the areas of health and healthcare, through 
the design, execution and analysis of clinical trials, 
health-outcomes research and epidemiologic studies. 

This research position has a salary range starting 
at $40,000, commensurate with qualifications and 
experience. 

Please send a curriculum vitae and the names 
and addresses of three referees by December 15, 
1999 to: Paula Priest, EPICORE Centre, 213 Heritage 
Medical Research Centre, University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton, AB T6G 282. Telephone: 780-492-6362. Fax: 
780-492-6059. E-mail: ppriest@cha.ab.ca Web site: 
http://cardiosrv1.uah.ualberta.ca/epicore 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION SPECIALTY 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS OFFICER 


The Office of Public Affairs requires a public af- 
fairs specialist in the area of physical education and 
recreation for a one-year term position with possibil- 
ity of renewal. 

Responsibilities include media relations for the 
University of Alberta athletics teams and other pro- 
grams within the Faculty of Physical Education and 
Recreation. Events hosting, writing and video pro- 
duction will also be required as well as communica- 
tion consulting activities with other University of Al- 
berta faculties. 

This position will also serve as a liaison between 
the Department of Athletics and the Departments of 
Alumni Relations and Fund Development facilitating 
joint functions where possible. 

The successful candidate will have a strong jour- 
nalism background, preferably in broadcast, superior 
writing skills and experience in special events plan- 
ning. Salary range: $36,000 to $46,000 per annum. 

Please send applications by December 31, 1999 to: 
Lee Elliott, Associate Director, Public Affairs, 400 


tion Medicine, Rehabilitation Research Centre, invites 
applications for a tenure-track position, subject to 
external funding, as a Research Scholar appointed at 
Assistant/Associate Professor (>$55, 000/year). The 
candidate must have a PhD, postdoctoral training 
and expertise in the area of epidemiology and pro- 
gram evaluation, and demonstrate outstanding po- 
tential for an independent research career. The suc- 
cessful candidate will establish a novel research pro- 
gram in the area of evidence-based rehabilitation 
practice, which will complement existing research 
programs within the Rehabilitation Research Centre. 
This position will be funded through an award from 
an external agency. The granting of these awards is 
made by competition on the basis of excellence. 

Candidates should forward their curriculum vi- 
tae, outline of research interests and names of three 
referees to: Dr. Sharon Warren, Faculty of Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine, 3-48 Corbett, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, T6G 2G4. 

Closing Date: March 1, 2000. 


SOCIAL SUPPORT 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 
PROGRAM COORDINATOR 


Applications are sought for a full-time Program 
Coordinator for the Social Support Research Pro- 
gram, which is linked to the Centre for Health Promo- 
tion Studies. This five-year program of research is 
funded through an Establishment Grant from the 
Alberta Heritage Foundation for Medical Research 
and is multidisciplinary and multi-site. It consists of 
18 research projects that deal with social support as a 
health determinant and protective factor in resil- 
ience, and test relevant support interventions. 

The Program Coordinator is responsible for coor- 
dinating the overall activities of the Social Support 
Research Program and providing input into its devel- 
opment. Major duties include working closely with 
the project coordinators of funded projects, oversee- 
ing the activities of the administrative assistant/secre- 
tary and various research assistants, maintaining com- 
munication between members of project teams, as- 
sisting project team members in developing funding 
proposals for new projects, and providing assistance, 
as required, to the Principal Investigator. Other duties 
include monitoring project and program budgets, and 
managing equipment and other project materials and 
resources. The Program Coordinator will also have the 
opportunity to undertake his/her own research. 

The ideal Program Coordinator should have a 
PhD in a health or health-related discipline. 
Postdoctoral research experience and a background in 
the social-psychological determinants of health are 
preferred. Experience as the principal investigator or 
co-investigator on previous research, as well as suc- 
cess in securing research grants and contracts, and 
producing research publications, is important. This 
position requires experience in administration and 
budget monitoring, strong organizational and oral/ 
written communication skills, and the ability to col- 
laborate with and facilitate various research teams. 
The hourly rate for this position ranges from $24 to 
$31, depending on qualifications and experience. 

Applications, including resumé and the names 
of at least three referees, should be submitted by 
January 7, 2000 to: Dr. Miriam Stewart, Professor, 
Centre for Health Promotion Studies, 5-10D Univer- 
sity Extension Centre, 8303 - 112 St., Edmonton, Al- 
berta T6G 214 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA CONFERENCE CENTRE 


¢ Qi Gong ¢ Physical Therapy 
For Your Complementary Health Care Needs 


U of A Conference Centre 


44 Lister Hall 


Edmonton, AB T6G 2H6 
Toll Free: 1-800-615-4807 


Tel: 780-492-4281 
Fax: 780-492-7032 


e-mail: conference.services 


@ualberta.ca 


http://www.hfs.ualberta.ca 


The Uof A has the facilities and professional staff to make your conference or 


meeting a huge success. 

= Professional meeting space, classrooms, 
lecture theatres, videoconferencing and 
world-class sports facilities 

= Summer accommodations for 
individuals and groups 


Viking 


Troll Falls 


Hemaruka 


Banff 


Golden Days 


Nordegg 


Cereal 


Thigh Hills 


Picklejar Creek 
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rooms 


a Complete event planning including 
registration and financial services, site 
research and selection and on-site 


management 


Prac Names ov Arana 


Discover the rich tapestry of Alberta’s place 


names. Order your set today! 


Call the Friends of Geographical Names of 


Alberta at 431 2349 
@¢ Friends of Geographical 
Names of Alberta Society 


w Year-round guest housing in hotel-style 


MEXICO READING WEEK TOUR 


+ Airfare + Seven Nights Hotel 
+ Daily Meals + Unlimited Drinks 
+ Parties > Night Club Tours 


All this!!' $1169 
NEWWEST TRAVEL 432-7446 


8625 - 112 Street (Next to Earl's on Campus) 


han Faculty of Extension 


University of Alberta 


University 
Extension 
Centre 


16 comfortable classrooms 


Executive meeting room with 
ae a see 


Campus location 
Heated parking 
AV services 
Teleconferencing 
Videoconferencing 
Technical support 
Delicatessen 
Reception services 


Complimentary 
phones 


492-5039 


www.extension.ualberta.ca/edmedia 


A fully supported 
upscale adult learning 
facility with a difference 


Handel's Messiah Handel s Messiah Handel's Messiah Handel's Messiah 


Handel's 


Messiah 


: Lilia Sharla . Kevin 
Sotskaia Nafziger “McMillan” 


John 
Tessier 


Dec. 17 & 18, 8 pm* Dec. 19, 2 pm 
Winspear Centre 


with the Richard Eaton Singers 
and the 
_ Edmonton Symphony Orchestra 


EDMONTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Grzegorz Nowak, Music Director 


SOLD OUT THE LAST 2 YEARS. a 


DON'T MISS IT! | 
Call Winspear Centre Box Office 


428-1414 


Handel's Messiah Handel's Messiah Handel’s Messiah Handel’s Messiah Handel's Messiah 


2253 ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
CHARITABLE FOUNDATION 


call 492-2325 for 
more information 


WOLk 
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Submit talks to Brenda Briggs by 9 a.m. one week prior 
to publication. Fax 492-2997 or e-mail at 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca . 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Molecular Biology and Genetics Research Group (part 
of the Genetics 605 seminar series) 

December 10, 3:30 pm 

Diane Cox, “Copper Transport: Yeast, Dogs and 
Humans.” Room G-116 Biological Sciences Building. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOMEDICAL ENGINEERING 

December 15, 5:30 pm 

Videoconference seminar to University of 
Calgary, Frank Witkowski, MD/FRCP, “Visualization of 
Ventricular Fibrillation.” Room CEB 231. 

January 19, 2000, 5:30 pm 

Videoconference seminar from University of 
Calgary, Richie Gill, Mechanical Engineering, title 
TBA. Room CEB 231. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 

December 13, 11:00am 

Professor Shariar Mobashery, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, “Structural and mechanistic implica- 
tions for evolution of R-lactamases from penicillin- 
binding proteins.” Room V-107 Physics Wing. 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL GENETICS 

December 15, 12:00 - 1:00 pm 

Medical Genetics Rounds: Dr. Moira Glerum, 
Medical Genetics, “Cytochrome oxidase just can't get 
itself together!” Room 2-07 HMSC. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
December 17, 3:30 pm 


Glenn Parsons and Alexander Rueger, “ ‘An En- 


tertainment for Angels.’ On the Epistemic Signifi- 
cance of Appreciating Experiments Aesthetically.” 
4-29 Humanities. 


JOHN DOSSETOR HEALTH ETHICS CENTRE 

December 17, 12:00 - 1:00 pm 

Health Ethics Seminar Series: Patricia Marck, Fac- 
ulty of Nursing, “Technology, Ethics and the Global 
Economy: Tales from the Marketplace of Health Care.” 
Room 227 John Dossetor Health Ethics Centre, 
Aberhart Centre Two, 8220-114 Street (24 floor). 


SIGMA XI, U OF A CHAPTER 

January 26, 2000, 7:45 pm 

Joel Weiner, Biochemistry, “How proteins cross 
biological membranes.” 2-35 Corbett Hall. 


TEACHING SUPPORT & RESOURCE OFFICE, FACULTY 
OF NURSING 

January 21, 2000, 12:00 — 1:00 pm 

Teaching Matters Series: Katy Campbell, Aca- 
demic Technologies for Learning, “A Human Face on 
Technology.” 6-107 Clinical Sciences Building. 


| Book Winners 


rinne Callihoo (Student Awards), 
Lily Choi (Cameron Library), Al 

Kalantar (Department of Chemistry), 
Shairoz Rajwani (Faculty of Nursing) 
and Laurie Simonson (Department of 
Biochemistry) will know exactly what to 
do if it gets a little chilly on Jan. 1, 2000. 

That’s because they’ ve won copies 
of Weathering Y2K in Canada, by Alan 
Bibby and Akiyah Clements. 

Please pick up your copies in the 
Office of Public Affairs, 4m floor, 
Athabasca Hall.» 


Please send notices attention Folio 400 Athabasca Hall, University of Alberta, T6G 2E8 or e-mail 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 


ALAN BLIZZARD AWARD 


FOR COLLABORATIVE PROJECTS THAT 
IMPROVE STUDENT LEARNING 


The Society for Teaching and Learning in Higher 
Education (STLHE) invites applications for the newly 
created Alan Blizzard Award for collaborative 
projects that improve student learning. Created on 
the occasion of Alan Blizzard's retirement to honor 
the important contributions he has made to the soci- 
ety and to university teaching and learning more 
generally, the award is designed to stimulate and 
reward collaboration in teaching, and encourage and 
disseminate scholarship in teaching and learning. 

The purpose of this award is to recognize 
teaching development work by a group: a course 
team, a department, an instructional development 
centre, committees and colleagues working ona 
common project designed to increase the effective- 
ness of learning. (Note that at least one member of 
the group must be currently teaching at a Canadian 
university.) 

The deadline for applications is January 31, 
2000. Information may be obtained from: Pat Rogers, 
STLHE President, York University, (416) 736-5754 or 
progers@edu.yorku.ca or on the STLHE Web site at 
www.umanitoba.ca:80/academic_support/uts/stlhe/. 


CELANESE CANADA 
INTERNATIONALIST FELLOWSHIPS 


For the fourth consecutive year, Celanese 
Canada Inc. will offer 25 fellowships of $10,000 each 
to Canadian university graduates who wish to pursue 
advanced academic study or a combination of study, 
research and work outside Canada. 

Applications for the 2000/2001 academic year 
will be accepted until March 1, 2000. Successful can- 
didates will be announced in May. 

The Celanese Canada Internationalist Fellow- 
ships are designed to help top Canadian students 
expand their knowledge and enhance their career 
prospects by studying and working abroad. The goal 
of the program is to build a cadre of young Canadi- 
ans who can play a leading role in international busi- 
ness and related fields of endeavour. 

University graduates from all disciplines of study 
are invited to apply. Interested candidates should 
present a clear program of study, give evidence of 
their capacity to achieve success in their program 
and demonstrate the potential to use their 
newfound knowledge, skills and cultural sensitivity 
to enhance Canada’s international standing. For 
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more information, contact Celanese Canada at 220 
Laurier West, Suite 1100, Ottawa, ON K1P 5Z9, phone 
(613) 237-4820, fax (613) 237-1073 or -1300, or view 
www.cbie.ca. 


SUPPORT OF INTERNATIONAL 


DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES FUND 
EFF-FSIDA: APPLICATION DEADLINE 


The deadline for receipt of applications to the 
EFF-FSIDA is January 15, 2000. The next competition 
deadline dates are January 15 and April 15, 2000. 

This fund enables staff and graduate students 
(normally PhD candidates) of the University of Al- 
berta to participate in research and in the interna- 
tional transfer of knowledge and expertise through 
partnerships in developing countries. 

Applications and guidelines are available on the 
University of Alberta International Web site 
<www.international.ualberta.ca> under “Overseas 
Projects and Programs” or from the FSIDA Secretary 
at University of Alberta International, 2-10 University 
Hall, phone 492-2844. 


ORIENTATION FOR GRADUATE 


TEACHING ASSISTANTS 
A TEACHING SYMPOSIUM, JANUARY 2000 


University Teaching Services (UTS) is offering an 
orientation for graduate teaching assistants (GTAs), 
including workshops and seminars on effective 
teaching strategies, before the term begins in Janu- 
ary. Sessions are aimed at the novice instructor, and 
provide opportunities for networking and learning 
more about teaching. 

Free of charge and open to all graduate students, 
most sessions are applicable to the pedagogical com- 
ponent of the University Teaching (UT) Program. 

Topics: Facilitating Discussion; Successful Lectur- 
ing; Writing-to-Learn Across the Curriculum; Evaluat- 
ing and Marking Students’ Work; Ways to Interact 
with Difficult Students in the Classroom and the Of- 
fice; Effective Laboratory Teaching; Marking Lab Re- 
ports and Exams in Science; Computing Fundamen- 
tals for Teaching and Learning; Hot Tips for Learning 
in Grad School. 

The January 2000 GTA Orientation is in CAB on 
Thursday, January 6, 8:30 a.m.-7:00 p.m. and Friday, 
January 7, 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Advance registration is 
required. Information: Grace Wiebe, (780) 492-3208 
or grace.wiebe@ualberta.ca, or view 
www.ualberta.ca/~uts. 


events 


CHRISTMAS TREE SALE 

November 26 - December 23 

The U of A Forest Society will be selling Christ- 
mas trees at 8203 - 114 Street (southwest corner of 
Corbett Hall area). Hours: Monday - Friday, 4:30 pm - 
9:00 pm and Saturday - Sunday, 9:00 am to 9:00 pm. 
Price: Douglas Fir $20.00 and up; White Pine $7.00/ 
foot. Info: Forestry Club Office 492-5625. 


CONFERENCE 


LAKE LOUISE WINTER INSTITUTE 

February 20 - 26, 2000 

"From Particles to the Universe.” The LLWI is 
held annually to explore recent trends in physics in 
an informal setting. Pedagogical and review lectures, 
as well as a topical workshop, are presented by in- 
vited experts. Accommodation/meals provided to 
participants. Early registrants (before Dec 17) given 
preference. Info: (780) 492-8486, (780) 492-0714, (e- 
mail) grimard@phys.ualberta.ca or (website) 
www.phys.ualberta.ca/~llwi/ 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA AFRICA SOCIETY 

February 25 - 26, 2000 

Two-day conference, keynote speaker Wole 
Soyinka, 1986 Nobel Laureate in Literature, “Pros- 
pects for an African Renaissance: Culture, Develop- 
ment, Reconciliation.” At the U of A. Info: 
www.ualberta.ca/~afso/conference.html or U of A 
International Centre 492-1134 or The Africa Society 
438-5708/1-888-282-4005. 


Call 492-2325 
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EXHIBITION 


FAB GALLERY 

December 9 - 22 

"The Drawn Image: Facsimile drawings from the 
Albertina Collection of Graphic Art Vienna.” Hours: 
Tuesday to Friday, 10 am to 5 pm; Sunday, 2 to 5 pm; 
closed Monday, Saturday and statutory holidays. 1-1 
Fine Arts Building. 


MCMULLEN GALLERY AT THE UAH 

November 20 to January 30, 2000 

The Immigrant Artists’s Project: Lost and Found. 
McMullen Gallery at 8440 - 112 Street. Info: Susan 
Points, 407-7152. 


GENERAL LEADERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS 


BANFF CENTRE FOR MANAGEMENT 
February 4 - 7, 2000 
“Resolving Public Disputes.” 
February 6 - 11, 2000 
‘“Maximizing Business Results.” 
Info: Phone 1-800-590-9799 or website 
www.banffmanagement.com. 


SEMINAR 


MANAGING YOUR CAREER 

The APO Learning Implementation Committee is 
pleased to offer this event as part of the “Come for 
Breakfast Series." December 14, 1999, 8:00 am - 10:00 
am, in the Heritage Lounge, Athabasca Hall. The topic 
will be “Managing in the Middle—stories, reflections, 
and recollections about life as an APO”. This is a great 
way to meet other APOs and reflect on your own ca- 
reer. To register, please contact Shantel MacKenzie at 
492-4350 or shantel.mackenzie@ualberta.ca. 


Ads are charged at $0.55 per word. Minimum charge: $3.00. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 


information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$49,000 to $450,000. Please ask for Connie Kennedy, 
condo specialist/consultant, 25 years expertise. 
Re/Max, 482-6766, 488-4000. 

RIVERBEND, BRANDER GARDENS CONDO IN 
HEARTHSTONE - three bedrooms, two storey, fin- 
ished basement. Single garage, $1,300 including 
utilities. Furnished. December 1 - April 15, 2000. 
Janet Jenner-Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associ- 
ates Real Estate, 441-6441. 

COUNTRY CLUB AREA - executive four bedroom, 
two storey on Wilkin Road. Large family room with 
fireplace. Fully finished basement. December 1, 
$1,700/month. Call Janet Jenner-Fraser for details, 
Gordon W.R. King and Assoc. R.E., 441-6441. 

GLENORA - bright remodelled bungalow with 
huge open plan kitchen. Formal livingroom and 
diningroom, $1,500/month, December 1, 1999. Call 
Janet Jenner-Fraser, 441-6441. 

RIVER VALLEY VIEW - spectacular executive 
condo. One bedroom and den with sunroom, 
airconditioned, many extras. Furnished, immediate, 
$1475/month. Janet Jenner-Fraser, Gordon W.R. King 
and Associates Real Estate, 441-6441. 

CRESTWOOD - University 10 minutes, profes- 
sor's furnished home. January - March, 2000. Three 
bedrooms, $750/month, including utilities. Non- 
smokers, no pets. References. 452-8224. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND - fully furnished small 
house in large garden. September 2000 - April 2001. 
Near Duncan, one hour north of Victoria. Rent nego- 
tiable. Call (250) 748-5373. 

DOWNTOWN HIGH-RISE CONDO - river valley 
view, air-conditioned, secured parking/entry, pool, 
sauna, fitness room. Access to LRT. No pets/smokers. 
Utilities included. 481-8391. 

NEAR U OF A + BUS, 1,200’ three bedroom bun- 
galow. Basement suite, hardwood floor, double ga- 
rage. No pets/smokers. 481-8391. 

WEST END - furnished bungalow, two bedrooms/ 
study upstairs, finished basement, one bedroom. Sin- 
gle garage. Near river, ravines, downtown. Easy access 
to U of A by car, bike, bus. Non-smokers, no pets. Ref- 
erences. $1,100 plus utilities. Available mid June 2000 
~ May 31, 2001 (negotiable). (780) 452-9629. 

LEGISLATURE AREA - just bring your suitcase. 
Large 1 + 2 bedrooms, fully equipped, weekly, 
monthly. Whitehill Manor, 426-2331. 

SUNNY CONDO, GARNEAU PLACE - seconds 
from campus, LRT, and U of A Hospital. Underground 
parking, five appliances, one bedroom. $650/month. 
Doug, 439-6345. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES — knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy realtor with Edmonton references. Will an- 
swer all queries, send information, no cost/obliga- 
tion. “Hassle-free” property management provided. 
(250) 383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. 
#101 - 364 Moss Street, Victoria, B.C. V8V 4N1 

BELGRAVIA/U of A area - delightful condo in the 
Stratford. Two bedrooms, two full baths. Corner fire- 
place, spacious kitchen with eating area. Steps to 
Saskatchewan Drive and river valley. Janet Jenner- 
Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Assoc. R.E., 441-6441. 

MILLCREEK OLDER TWO STOREY - fabulous ra- 
vine location. $155,000. Ed Lastiwka, Royal LePage, 
431-5600. 


GOODS FOR SALE 

CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 

SEE THE MURALS in historic Stony Plain and visit 
BRIM HANDWORKS on Main (50*) Street, just north 
of the tracks, offering the best of local crafters in clay, 
wood, fibre, and metal. 968-1944. 

MOVING AND DOWNSIZING - must sell Deilcraft 
oak dining room suite ($500), 2 wingback fireplace 
chairs ($200 the pair), plus assorted chairs, coffee ta- 
bles, etc. Paul, 454-9477. 


SERVICES 

TECH VERBATIM EDITING - APA, Chicago; medi- 
cal terminology; on campus. Donna, 465-3753. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man, NAIT. Complete interior/exterior, residential, com- 
mercial renovations including plumbing/electrical. No 
job too big/small. References available. 436-6363. 

BACK BASICS Remedial Massage Therapy. Sup- 
plementary Health Care coverage, 436-8059. 

MEREDITH OENNING-HODGSON, Psychoanalyst/ 
Therapist (IAAP, DGAP). Fourteen years experience in 
private practice, Frankfurt. Lecturer at the C.G. Jung 
Institute, Zurich. Consultation: Couples Therapy, Eat- 
ing Disorder, Anxiety, Depression, Addiction, Phobia. 
10435 Saskatchewan Drive, Edmonton, AB T6E 4R8. 
Telephone: (780) 433-6494, Fax (780) 439-9087, e- 
mail: oenning@home.com 

PROFESSIONAL WRITING AND EDITING 
SERVICES at professional rates. WorDoctor, PhD, 
www.wtc.ab.ca/tedyck/wordoctor.htm. 

BE PAID FOR SURFING THE WEB! go to 
www.alladvantage.com/go.asp?refid=DXZ-099, click 
"Join" and sign up. Keep DXZ-099. Follow email in- 
structions. ENJOY! NO FEES! NO RISK! Questions or just 
to say THANK YOU email, sweeterlife@yahoo.com 
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Citadel giveaway... 


the first two callers to the 
Office of Public Affairs win a pair of tickets 


for Into the Woods at the Citadel. 


Tickets are good for any Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday or Sunday show. 


Call 492-2325 for your chance to win! 


Congratulations to previous winners: 
Janet Walker, Development Office and Susan Mahovsky, Learning Systems 


Stephen Sondheim James Lapine 


MUSIC & 


LYRICS BOOK 


ORIGINALLY DIRECTED BY JAMES LAPINE 


November 27 - January 2 


“A spellbinding score, witty enough to make old stories fresh 
for adults, lovely enough to enchant youngsters” 


DAILY NEWS 


__. “A ravishing explosion of colour, melody, magic and laughter’ 


“0°A MODERN MUSICAL MASTERPIECE 


, 


, 


ef 


TIME MAGAZINE x 
~~ 


CALL 4251820 OR TICKETMASTER 451-8000 
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The Citadel 


35'H ANNIVERSARY SEASON 


DMORTOR JOUREAL hk | 


dennys 


AND COMPANY f 


GREAT GIFTS 


cookware 
bakeware 
knives 

gadgets 
specialty foods 


PH: 438-4117 e¢ Fx: 438-5226 
10746 WHYTE AVENUE 


The 


Albertina Collection reaches Edmonton via 
the next best thing—facsimiles 


By Gilbert A. Bouchard 


r. Franz Szabo is sure Duke Albert of 
Saxon-Teschen would have approved. 


Szabo’s speculation is 
on behalf of the Drawn 
Image, a collection of 73 
facsimile drawings from the 
Albertina Collection in 
Vienna—the museum Duke 
Albert founded—currently 
on display at the Fine Arts 
Building (FAB) Gallery. 

"Many European muse- 
ums that own originals are 
now showing facsimiles of 
their graphic art," says 
Szabo. "Drawings on paper 
can turn brown, become 
brittle and be bleached by 
exposure to light, not to 
mention the damage faced 
by mildew and dryness. 
Places that do display origi- 
nals restrict viewing of the 
drawings, hermetically seal- 
ing them and displaying 
them in dark rooms in spe- 
cial lights," says the director 
of the Canadian Centre for 
Austrian and Central 
European Studies 
(CCACES), one of the 
show’s sponsors. 

Facsimiles—technically 
sophisticated reproductions 


identical to the original in size, color and 
paper quality—are a clever solution to 
this problem by maintaining access to the 


images and allowing view- 
ers to see a recreation of the 
original in an unrestricted 
viewing context. 

In the Drawn Image, 
Edmontonians will have an 
opportunity to see copies of 
some of the most signifi- 
cant drawings in the histo- 
ry of western art, "the 
cream of the crop,” includ- 
ing pieces by Rafaello, 
Michelangelo, Rubens, 
Millet, Degas, Renoir and 
important central European 
artists such as Egon Schiele 
and Gustav Klimt. 


oy bok 


Ina sense, says Szabo, the facsimiles 
"build a bridge" between the art and the 
public, something Duke 
Albert, "a typical enlight- 
enment figure with high 
humanist ideals" and a 
proponent of the impor- 
tance of the aesthetic 
aspect of education, 
would have approved, 
believing as he did in the 
public mission art ful- 
filled. 

"I’m also looking at 
the pieces as a historian 
and see their huge didac- 
tic value,” says Szabo. 

Speaking as a long- 
time drawing instructor 
who’s seen thousands of 
iconic originals in her 
time, Dr. Jetske Sybesma, 
acting chair of art and 
design, says the differ- 
ences between copies 
and originals in this 
show are so subtle only a 
connoisseur would be 
able to tell the difference. 


Tina Chang 
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Dr. Franz Szabo, director, CCACES 


"Many European museums that 
own originals are now showing 
facsimiles of their graphic art. 
Drawings on paper can tum 


brown, become brittle and be 


bleached by exposure to "You see the tone of 
____— ___ the paper, the pressure 
light." the artist applied, and 
can see the work in the 
—Franz Szabo 


same scale the artist 
created,” she explains. "You get the feeling 
of standing in front of the drawing as if you 
were the artist himself. This intimacy is a 


The Great Meadow, 1503 Albrecht Diirer 


good thing since drawing is an intimate art.” 

Sybesma acknowledges some purists 
will not approve of the display of facsimi- 
les on principle, lacking as they do the 
“halo” of authenticity about which 
philosopher and theorist Walter Benjamin 
wrote. But the value of facsimiles is unde- 
niable for an institution like the 


University of Alberta and a teaching 
gallery like FAB. 

"You show artwork in slides, but it’s 
always mediated, in the wrong scale, 


Farm Houses before Thundery Sky, Rembrandt 1606-1669 


«The Drawn Image FAB Gallery show was 
inspired by a smaller and more limited exhibition 
of originals from the Albertina Collection of 
Graphic Art that is touring to the Art Gallery of 
Ontario (AGO) and the Frick Gallery in New York. 
Dr. Franz Szabo, who's delivering a lecture at the 
Dec. 20 opening of the show at the AGO, ap- 
proached the Austrian Embassy to allow other 


* The Albertina Collection of Graphic Art was 
founded by Duke Albert (1738-1822), an Austrian 


Wing of the Roller, 1512 Albrecht Diirer 


cropped, wrong color," she says. "The fac- 


similes give you a different relationship 
with the art; it’s a tactile experience." 
Says Sybesma: "The message of the 
show is drawing is a fascinating visual 
text. Drawings communicate through 


touch and the engagement with what the 


artist was drawing. This is a perfect way 
to see what the aesthetic experience of 
drawing is all about."s 


statesman, general and son-in-law of the Empress 
Maria Theresa. He amassed more than 14,000 
drawings and 157,000 engravings by the time of 
his death. The collection, expanded greatly over 
the years, is housed in the duke’s former palace in 
Vienna, a short distance from the Vienna State 
Opera House. 

* The Drawn Image: Facsimile Drawings from 
the Albertina Collection of Graphic Art, Vienna is 
presented by the University of Alberta's Canadian 
Centre for Austrian and Central European Studies 
and the Department of Art and Design, with the 
co-operation of the Austrian Embassy. The show 
will be on display at the FAB Gallery until Dec. 22. 
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